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JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers 
BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


Published just previous to the War. The most authoritative and up-to-date book on Belgium. 


BELGIUM, HER KINGS, KINGDOM AND PEOPLE. By John de Courcy 


Macdonnell. 15s. net. With 50 Illustrations, including Photogravure Portrait of King Albert. [Second Edition. 
Grapunic.—* —“ Now that war has broken out great interest centres on Mr. Macdonnell’s book.” 





BEHIND ND THE SCENES AT THE COURT OF VIENNA: ‘The Private 
Life of the Emperor of Austria. From information by a Distinguished Personage at Court. By Henri de 
Weindel and Philip W. Sergeant. Cloth, 2s. net. With Portrait of the Emperor. 

Contains many new stories not only of the Emperor, but of numerous personages in that Society of which the Court of Vienna is the 
centre. An admirable companion volume to “The Secret History of the Court of Berlin,” without doubt the most popular book of 


its kind now before the pub lic. ; Nia a_i gs 


THE GERMAN EM PIRE’S | HOUR OF DESTINY. By Colonel H. Fro- 

benius. With Preface by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. Cloth, 2s, net. [Twelfth Thousand Now Ready. 

Approved by the German Crown Prince as presenting the true expression of the mind which has long prevailed in the Fatherland. 
THE Times. —“ Glad of its translation . . « its forecasts are of interest at the moment.’ 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF BERLIN. From tho Papers 


and Diaries of a Lady-in-Waiting to the German Empress-Queen. By Henry W Fisher. 1s. net. [Tenth Huge Impression. 
A very inspiring exposure of German official life and of the personal idiosyncrasies of the Kaiser. ~ pm IDE Press. 


THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST. The Story of a German Invasion, By Walter Wood. 


1s. net. [Second Large Impression, 
Scorsman.—“ A warning, tellingly sounded, as to the National danger.” 








MARTIAL LAW WITHIN THE REALM OF ENGLAND. by James M. 


Lowry, Barrister-at-Law. 1g. net. 
This is not a Law Book, but a deeply interesting work on the subject of Martial Law, written in popular vein. Its publication at 


this juncture is most opportune. _ 


NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR ‘BOOKS 


ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION. by|HOME EXERCISE AND HEALTH: Five 


A. P. M. Fleming, M.I.E.E., and R. W. Bailey, Wh.Sc. Minutes’ Care to the Nerves. The Kational System 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. Second end Reviesd Edition. of Exercising for Health rather than for mere etrength. By 
mie SOR. os gates sean aetig Percival G. Masters, B.A. Cantab. With 32 Illustra- 
Stanparp.— “Maps out with unmistakable clearness the tions and Chart of the Exercises. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 
engineering field and charts the routes along which the would-be A System of Exercises devised to promote Health, and 
engineer must travel.” not muscle development a [Third and Revised Edition. 


— 


JOHN LONG’S NEW G/- NOVELS 


BLESSINGTON’S FOLLY. (Just ou.) By THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS, Author of 
“Love on Smoky River.” 


THE SECRET CALLING. (Just out.) By OLIVIA RAMSEY, Author of “Callista in Revolt.” 
THE GREATNESS OF JOHN. (Nezt week.) By FLORENCE ANGELO, a clever new Author 
THE DICE OF LOVE. (Nest week.) By EDMUND BOSANQUET, Author of “A Society Mother.” 
THE WOMAN RUTH. (Siorily.) By CURTIS YORKE, Author of “Queer Little Jane.” 


A SLACK WIRE MARION HILL| THE NEW DAWN GEORGE WOUIL 
LORD QUARE’S VISITOR FLORENCE WARDEN | COMING OF AGE RICHARD MARSH 
THE SONG OF SURRENDER HENRY BRUCE| MAIDS OF SALEM K. L. MONTGOMERY 
THE WIZARD OF THE TURF NAT GOULD| THE HEART OF JOANNA ROBERT A. HAMBLIN 
THE MORMON LION DAVID FORD| THE MAN WHO KNEW ALL MARIE C. LEIGHTON 
THE COURTS OF LOVE FARREN LE BRETON| AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE VIOLET TWEEDALE 
THE DREAM FRIEND V. GOLDIE| THREE SUMMERS VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
THE DESPOT ELLEN ADA SMITH| THE SNAKE GARDEN AMY J. BAKER 
HONOUR IN PAWN H. MAXWELL! THE BARBARIANS JAMES BLYTH 
THE DRIVING FORCE GHORGE ACORN| THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE LILIAN ARNOLD 
CONFLICT AND CONQUEST STEWART FRANKLAND| THEIR MONTH NITA CLAREMONT 
THE DUAL IDENTITY C. GUISE MITFORD| THE ROMANCE OF PRINCESS ARNULF 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR JOHN LONG’S COMPLETE LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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BEST BOOKS 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD: 


Correspondence with Charles Boner and 
John Ruskin. 
Edited and with an Introduction by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Miss Mitford records in delightful manner her impressions of 
the many interesting people whom she met at friends’ houses or 
who came to visit her. Among them were Ruskin, Mrs. Browning, 
Charles Kingsley, Milman, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cobden. 














THE OFFICIAL RECORD OF THE NORTHERN PARTY 
OF CAPTAIN SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION. 
ANTARCTIC ADVENTURE: 
SCOTT’S NORTHERN PARTY. 

By RAYMOND E. PRIESTLEY. 

With a Map and 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 

The story of the Southern Party of Captain Scott’s last 
Expedition, fine as it is, is only a part of the history of the 
Expedition. The present book embodies the personal narrative of 
a member of the Northern Party, and is the story of the adven- 
tures of six men during two years of isolation on the Antarctic 

Contine nt. 


PEAKS AND PRECIPICES: — 

Scrambles in the Dolomites and Savoy. 

3y GUIDO REY, Author of “The Matterhorn.” Translated by 

J. E. C. EATON. 

With many Ilustrations. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

Signor Guido Rey is not only an intrepid climber but a writer 
of singular eloquence and charm, who has the gift of conveying to 
his readers vivid impressions of the high mountains and the 
strenuous delights of the mountaineer. 


DREAMS 
By HENRI BERGSON. 

Authorised Edition, with Introduction by the Translator, 
Epwin E. Stosson, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The researches of Freud and his followers have drawn so much 

attention to the subject of dreams that a large public will be 

anxious to read this essay by the most brilliant of living French 
philosophers, and to learn his views on the question. 


THE FIRST RECORD OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 


FROM THE TRENCHES: 


Louvain to the Aisne. 
By GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 
Paper cover, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Chap. I. The Outbreak. In and Out of Paris.—II. The First 
Days in Brussels.—III. The Belgian Engagements. Eghezee- 
Haelen.—IV. Namur and the French Lines.—V. Louvain and 
Waterloo.—VI. The Last of Brussels. The Flight and the Flood. 
—VII. Antwerp and Malines.—VIII. Paris and the Trenches.— 
IX. The Movements in the North.—X. The Battles on the Marne.— 
XI. On the Oise and the Somme.—XII. On the Aisne.—XIII. The 
Shadow of the War.—XIV. Arms and the Man. 


THE ONLY BOOK ‘ON THE SUBJECT. 


DICTIONARY OF NAVAL AND 
MILITARY TERMS 


With Names and Description of the Principal Ships in the British 
Navy, &c. 
FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 
By C. F. TWENEY, F.L.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

This Dictionary will enable the general public to grasp with 
facility all essential points connected with the organization, 
equipment, &c., of our Navy and Army, and thus follow with 
better understanding and greater interest the doings of both 
Services. 

















NEW NOVEL BY W. L. GEORGE 
(Author of “ The Making of an Englishman,” &c.). 


THE SECOND BLOOMING 6s. 


“The Second Blooming” is the period in the lives of well-to-do 
married women when, childless or their children growing up, they 
find themselves still young, still beautiful, and desperately in need 
of something to do. The three sisters in this book each find 
different and powerful distractions. It is a story of extreme 
passion and poignancy, but intimately human in its study of the 
inevitable crisis in the lives of the three sisters. 


T. FISHER “UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
And of all Booksellers. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 
New & Forthcoming’ Books 


NOTE.—Mr. Heinemann will be pleased to send on application 
his complete Autumn List. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. The Land 


of the Future. py pr. rRIDTIOF NANSEN. Wi 
Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs. Cr. 4to, 15s. oak 
A book which indicates the enormous commercial and industrial 
possibilities of the Russian Asiatic possessions. It shows the 
possibility of regular communication by sea with Archan: gel and 
the Kara Sea. 
“ Readable from cover to cover.".—MORNING POST. 


A New Book by the Castles. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. [Illustrated in Colour 
and Black & White by CHARLES ROBINSON. Cr. 4to. 6s. net, 


The planning, building and blossoming of a Sussex garden. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. ,, 


LAURENCE HOPE. Illustrated in Colour and Decorated by 
BYAM SHAW. Royal 4to. 15s. net. 


Laurenee Hope’s famous love lyrics of India, of which Mr. Shaw 
has wonderfully caught the spirit. 


cé b> ] 
MEMORIES. 3y JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
With Plates in Colour & Illustrations by MAUD EARL. 5s. net, 
A book for all owners and lovers of dogs. 


A GREAT PEACE MAKER: », 


Diary of JAMES GALLATIN, Secretary to ALBERT 
GALLATIN, 1813-1827. The negotiator of the Treaty of 
Ghent. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER. 3; EpmuND BACKHOUSE and 


J.0.P. BLAND. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Dy.8vo. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BEAVER. 3; A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, 


Author of “Camera Adventures in the African Wilds.” 
fusely illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 6s. net. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE. :;; 


Frau FORSTER-NIETZSCHE. Portraits. Uniform with 


“The Young Nietzsche.” 15s. net. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. _ »;+. 


ALEXANDER POWELL (Special Correspondent of The Neu 
York World). With many intensely interesting Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Powell was the guest of General Von Boehn, the destroyer 
of Louvain, and is the only correspondent who has been able to 
obtain, from a General’s own lips, the st andpoint of the German 
Military Party in this War. 


PHILIP THE KING;; and other Poems. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD, Auther of “Dauber,” &c. With 
Portrait Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PA Six-Shilling Fiction. 
THE UNTILLED FIELD. 28; GEORGE MOORE, 


Author of “ Hail and Farewell,” &c. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. _ 3; tt 


Author of “The Book of a Bachelor.” DUNCAN SWANN. 


WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. | 3; tic Author 
of “Set to Partners,” &c. Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 


YES. By the Author of “Less than the Dust,” &c. MARY 
AGNES HAMILTON. 


THE VEILED LIFE. 3; mrs. GOLDIE. 


THE STEPPE, and other Stories. wy ANTON 
TCHEHOV. From the Russian by ADELINE LISTER 


KAYE. 


CRIME “AND PUNISHMENT. 
DOSTOEVSKY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published: THE POSSESSED. 

THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV. THE IDIOT. 
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BOOKS. 
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SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 
[ COMMUNICATED. | 





Ir may be said of M. Louis Madelin’s Danton (“Figures 
du Passé”: Hachette, 7fr. 50c.) that it gives a fair and toler- 
ably unprejudiced account of one of the most striking 
ficures in French history. M. Madelin is already well known 
as an historian of the Revolution, and his view of its chief 
figures and episodes is that modern view which is not morally 
blinded by the dazzle of false glory which shone about them 
forso long. Thus he writes of Danton as a man of some 
greatness, of a certain generosity and human feeling, yet 
without denying or concealing the pose, “sentimental, brutal, 
grandiloquent,” which made of this “athléte de la Révolution” 
more of a tragic actor than of a really patriotic hero and 
honour to his country. 

Two delightful volumes have been written by the Baron 
André de Maricourt on the Duchesse d'Orléans, wife of 
“Egalité” and mother of Louis Philippe: Louise-Marie- 
Adélaide de Bourbon Penihitvre, Duchesse d'Orléans: La 
Jeunesse, and La Duchesse d Orléans, Mére du Roi Louis 
Philippe (Emile-Paul, 5fr. each vol.). The first volume deals 
with the life of this unhappy lady down to the year 1791, when 
her odious husband bad definitely cast in his lot with the 
Revolution and was estranged from her, not only by politics 
and religion, but by the intrigues of Mme. de Genlis. The 
second volume tells the history of the remainder of the 
Duchess’s troubled life down to her death in 1821. She was 
not a very wise woman; her later years, under the influence 
of Rouzet, “Comte de Folmon,” proved that sufficiently: but 
she was a very good woman, and endured many undeserved 
sorrows. Both volumes are most agreeably written, and 
make a telling picture of the personages and the society of 
the time. 

A figure well known in the military annals of Louis XIV.’s 
reign, but to-day nearly forgotten, was Le Chevalier de Folard, 
of whom an entertaining and instructive study has been made 
by M. Charles de Coynart (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.). At the 
present time the theories of Folard are of interest and hia 
exploits worth recalling. A native of Avignon, he distin- 
guished himself under the Duc de Vendéme, to whom he 
was aide-de-camp for some time. After the death of Vendime 
and of Louis XIV., the Chevalier served as an engineer and 
a diplomatic agent under Charles XII. of Sweden. Later he 
was in Spain with Marshal Berwick. Several of the great 
commanders of that day, such as the Comte de Belle-Isle and 
the Maréchal de Saxe, treated Folard as an authority on the 
art of war, and his books, Commentaires sur l’Histoire de 
Polybe, Nouvelles Découvertes sur la Guerre, and treatises on 
fortification, are not even now by any means obsolete. 

M. Henry Bordeaux is always well worth reading. His 
recent volume of “ Pélerinages Littéraires,” Quelques Portraits 
d' Hommes (Fontemoing, 3fr. 50c.), is not entirely new. He has 
included certain studies which were out of print, among which 
that of the late Emile Gebbart is especially charming; and 
has added articles on the Marquis Costa de Beauregard, the 
novelist Edouard Rod, the poet Charles Guérin, and Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. This last was originally published in the 
Correspondant, after the English writer had received the 
Nobel Prize, an honour which seemed to some critics inappro- 
priate. M. René Vallery-Radot, the son-in-law and biographer 
of Pasteur, has published in a small volume a lecture given 
by him at Pesancon in 1918: Madame Pasteur (Emile-Paul, 
“fr. 50c.). It is a simple and touching sketch of the life and 
work of one of the best, most kindly and charming of women, 
who was not only a perfect helpmate to her husband, but 
an invaluable friend to many for whom “her presence was an 
encouragement and her energy was an example.” It is sad to 
know that in the little book called Choses d’ Ame (Perrin, 3fr.50c.) 
we have the last expression of the beautiful mind, thoughtful, 
religious, and poetical, of the late Mme. Lucie Félix-Faure 





Goyau. I have mentioned several of her books to my readers 
in the past. This one has been compiled by her husband from 
her note-books, and consists of meditations on art and religion, 
with prayers, and studies in the Gospels; altogether, a book 
which to minds of the same tendency ought to prove a valued 
companion. 

Among the books of the year which are likely to interest 
people who care for art and literature, M. Rocheblave’s 
Le Gott en France (Armand Colin, 4fr.) may take a high 
place. These chapters, well edited and illustrated, first saw 
the light in a somewhat different form, in certain volumes of 
the late M. Petit de Julleville’s Histoire Liitéraire. M. Roche- 
blave traces delightfully the artistic and literary development 
of French taste from 1600 to 1900. His book is both instrue- 
tive and very agreeable reading. 

Among recent novels it is necessary to give precedence 
to Le Démon de Midi (Plon-Nourrit, 2 vols., 7fr.), though, 
in the nature of things, M. Bourget’s new novel is hardly 
the book to be generally popular. It is a deep and heavily 
tragic story of two originally good men who, each in his own 
path of life, are overtaken “in the noonday ” by temptations 
which had failed to conquer them in youth. The book has 
a fine moral, is a careful study of human character, and may 
be recommended to thoughtful and serious readers. M. Pierre 
Lhande is already known as an authority on the country, the 
character, the customs, and the aspirations of the Basque 
nation. In Mirentchu (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) he has written 
a really beautiful romance of an old farm on the mountain 
frontier between France and Spain; saved from the claws of 
a usurer by the noble devotion of a poor girl who was 
betrothed to the youngest son of the Gustizederra family. 
His elder brother having given up the land for the sea, young 
Miguel has to take his place as heir and master. A rich wife 
seems a necessity if the family hearth is to be saved; “la 
maison basque” is more to its true children than any per- 
sonal loves or selfish interests. How the sacrifice is made 
and rewarded M. Lhande tells in fascinating style. The 
novels of M. Jean Yole always possess interest and charm. 
Les Démarqués (Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) is no exception. Here we 
have the tale of a Vendean farmer’s family which removes 
itself into Gascony against the mother’s will, but with a view 
to a better climate and more prosperity. The contrast of 
scenery, of habits and customs, the effect of new surroundings 
and new neighbours on the young men and girls, the pathetic 
homesickness of some, the shallow ease with which others 
follow a path which has tragic issues—all is excellently 
described in an attractive story. 

M. J. Bouzinac-Cambon’s new book, Marie de Mireul 
(Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), though actually nothing more than the 
life-story of an old maid in a provincial town, is so full of 
varied interest, of clever, amusing character drawing, and 
of fine morality, that it is sure to delight its readers. Courage 
and kindliness, the chief attributes of Mile. de Mireul, shine 
warmly from M. Cambon’s pages. Les Pierres qui Vivent 
(Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) is the kind of story in which some French 
writers excel. The author, Claude Pierrelle, has copied good 
models in this record of how an old south-country chateau was 
so loved by the family of its owners that they uarrelled tothe 
death among themeelves for its possession, and did not even 
stick at crime for its recovery and the discomfiture of alien 
purchasers. M. Henri Bachelin has made a clever but 
melancholy study of character and heredity in L’Héritage 
(Grasset, 3fr. 50c.), the story of a talented, scholarly lad whose 
parents send him to Paris to make his fortune. But Louis 
Vaneau’s touch of genius, without natural grit, is only a 
hindrance, and the life which might have been bappy in a 
provincial town becomes a sordid struggle for bread, ambitions 
killed and poetic fires extinguished. A more living interest 
attaches to L’ Oiseau de France, by L. de Kerguy (Grasset, 
Sfr. 50c.). Its hero is a young engineer, the successful 
inventor of a military aeroplane, perfected just in time to 
meet a new invasion on the frontier. The author's prophecy 
was to be fulfilled sooner than he expected. 

Le Trésor des Précy, by Louis Noél (Armand Colin, 
3fr. 50c.), is a lively and pleasant little novel of provincial 
society. The many misfortunes that fall on the Précy family 
are at last redeemed by the discovery of a real treasure which 
tradition had long declared to be hidden in their old town 
house. But a treasure of still higher value is the noble 
character of Antoinette, their last remaining daughter. 
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English girls ought to enjoy this story. Another delightful 
book for young people is Nigelle (Armand Colin, 3fr. 50c.), 
written by Gabriel Franay, the well-known author of that 
old favourite, Mon Chevalier, and possessing the same 
romantic charm, Nigelle is the daughter of a Danish father 
and a French mother; her home, in Denmark, is like the 
background of one of those Andersen stories in the 
atmosphere of which she and her krothers have the happiness 
to grow up. 

Le Sang Bleu, Scines de la Vie Hongroise (Perrin, 3fr. 50c.) 
is the work of a clever and distinguished young writer, Noél 
Bangor. In these sketches, each a romance in itself, strong, 
spirited, and original, a set of unusual characters move on a 
background really wild and unfamiliar. The author tells us 
that the stories are founded on fact and the personages real, 
a statement which dves not seem hard to believe, so lifelike 
and vivid are they. E. 





ARSENIC.* 


Or the three volumes under consideration, those from the 
“ Notable English and Scottish Trials Series” are full reports 
based on shorthand records, while Mr. Curtin’s book is 
in the form of a collection of short stories. Of the two 
methods, there is no doubt which produces the more valuable 
results. Mr. Curtin in his introduction says that the 
shorthand report is rather for the expert than the general 
reader, and this is to some extent true, for it requires con- 
siderable concentration and acuteness to thread one’s way 
without confusion through the maze of examination-in-chief, 
cross-examination, and re-examination, by means of which the 
story gradually spins its devious course. None the less, if 
one perseveres, the reward is more than adequate. Indeed, 
the pure pleasure of the intellectual exercise is almost a 
reward in itself, and in addition to this there is about the 
shorthand report a classical purity of form. There is no 
impertinent intrusion of the personality of the author. The 
drama is played out on the stage before you, und the 
figures move with such certainty and passion that you feel 
yourself an integral part of the tragedy and are never 
conscious of the hand upen the wires. The faults of the 
opposing method (as well as some of its virtues) are exemplified 
in Mr. Curtin’s book. He tells his stories clearly and is careful 
not to overcrowd them, but he is too often ready to sacrifice, 
in the attempt to create atmosphere and adventitious interest, 
other matters which, though they require greater concentra- 
tion for their mastery, are in reality essential to the proper 
understanding of the case. The danger of this is especially 
great with regard to poison trials, and among these perhaps 
none are more perilous than those which turn on the use of 
arsenic. The difficulty about arsenic is that its symptoms are 
(if considered independently) indistinguisbable from those of 
other stomachic derangements which may be due to a multi- 
tude of different causes. It is only the fact that arsenic is 
found in the body which leads to the conclusion that arsenic 
is the cause of death. Moreover, arsenic is commonly used 
as a medicine and for the extermination of insects and vermin. 
Further, it is known that by taking it babitually dry, as 
the Styrian peasants are said to do, the human body can 
attain an extraordinary immunity to its effects, so that, 
although two grains are considered to be a fatal dose in 
ordinary cases, persons thus accustomed to the poison can take 
four or five grains without ill effect. Expert evidence on these 
lines is very apt to shake a jury where there is any doubt 
about the actual amount of arsenic taken, and hence the 
tests by which the quantity of the poison is shown become 
of vital importance. Chief among these is the very technical 
and elaborate test invented by Marsh in 1836. Mr. Curtin’s 
volume contains the story of the Lafarge trial, in which this 
test was (for the first time in the history of criminology) 
employed by the famous chemist Orfila, after the body 
had been twice submitted tu analysis by other experts and 
declared free from arsenic. Orfila found the poison, 
and the prisoner, Marie Lafarge, was convicted. It is said 
that many modern experts think that the conviction was 





* (1) The Trial of the Seddons. Edited by Filson Young. ‘ Notable English 
Trials Series." Edinburgh: William Hodge and Co. ([5s. net.|——(2) The 
Trial of Madeleine Smith. Edited by A. Duncan Smith, “ Notable Scottish 
Trials Series.” Same publishers and price.——(3) Noted Murder Mysteries, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. (7s. 6d, net. ] 


By Philip Curtin, 








wrong. Yet Marie Lafarge had every opportunity of com. 
mitting the crime. The purchase of arsenic by her wa 
clearly proved; and it was shown that her husband’s nie Bony 
which ended in his death, invariably came on after he ned 
taken food prepared or given him by her. As against thig 
the defence could only urge the good terms on which husband 
and wife apparently were, the anxiety with which she had 
called in medical assistance, and the fact that the dead man 
had been liable to similar seizures from his early youth 
Another case which in some ways curiously resembles this 

was the famous trial of Mrs. Carew for the murder of hey 
husband, held in the Consular Court at Yokohama in 1896 

Of this, too, Mr. Cartin gives asummary. Here, also, there 

was apparently a complete absence of motive, since the 
couple had always been on most friendly terms; but the 
wife laid herself open to grave suspicion by an absurd 
flirtation which she had been carrying on with a young bank 

clerk, to whom she represented herself as miserably unhappy 
and ill-treated by her husband. She was also foolish enough 

to invent a story with regard to a woman called Annie Luke, 

whom she alleged to have been her husband's mistress. This 

woman, she said, came to the house and asked for him shortly 

before his seizure, and letters were received, written over the 
initials “ A. L.,” hinting that the supposed writer had herself 
committed the murder. This story was proved a fiction, and 
it was more or less established that the prisoner herself had 
written the letters. But the most damning evidence was the 
proof that she had purchased large quantities of arsenic and 
given conflicting statements to the doctors and Courts in 
respect to the purchases. Yet the medical evidence gave the 
defence plentiful opportunities. The only arsenic traced to 
Mrs. Carew was in the form of Fowler’s solution, and it was 
proved that the body contained, in addition to absorbed 

arsenic, white (solid) arsenic, which could not have been 

administered in the form of solution, and also sugar-of-lead, 

another deadly poison, of which a sufficient quantity to cause 
death was known to have been in the house. Moreover, the 
Marsh test was not used. Only a smali part of the liver 
was analysed, and only one-sixth of a grain of arsenic 
actually found. The defence brought forward a quite 
respectable body of evidence to show that Mr. Carew was 
an habitual arsenic-taker; and here, as in the Lafarge 
case, much was made of the devotion with which the wife 
nursed her husband, and the perfect fearlessness with which 
she called in medical assistance. None the less, a conviction 
was secured. 

Very different was the famous trial of Madeleine Smith, 
which took place only a few years later than the Lafarge 
case. Madeleine Smith, the daughter of a Glasgow arcbi- 
tect, was charged with poisoning a young Frenchman named 
L’Angelier, whose lover and mistress she had been, and to 
whom she had written a long series of most passionate and 
compromising letters. The connexion had since been broken off, 
and she had become engaged to a wealthy middle-aged man; and 
it was in her fear of L’Angelier’s interference with her new lover 
that the prosecution suggested a motive forthe crime. The 
purchase of arsenic by the prisoner was proved, and it was 
proved also that the dead man had on her invitation come 
back from the seaside to see her on the day before his death. 
Further, it was shown that he went out on the evening of his 
return, and that he came back in the violent seizure from 
which he died. A post-mortem was immediately held, and 
nearly ninety grains of arsenious acid were actually found. 
The defence alleged that Miss Smith used the arsenic, which 
she purchased quite openly, as a complexion lotion. They pro- 
duced some evidence to suggest suicide, and laid stress on the 
enormous size of the dose (which they said was so large that 
no one could have been induced to swallow it unconsciously) 
and on the failure of the prosecution to show definitely that 
the prisoner ever saw L’Angelier for three weeks before his 
death. But their strongest plea was the personality of 
Madeleine Smith. Her beauty and charm, her perfect calm- 
ness, the candour with which she had met all accusations and 
inquiries, might well seem irreconcilable with guilt. The 
Dean of the Faculty made a magnificent appeal to the 
emotions of the jury, and the charge was declared not 
proven. 

The Seddon trial was in almost every way a direct contrast 
to the case of Madeleine Smith. Seddon and his wife were, 
it will be remembered, charged with the murder of Miss 
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Barrow, & middle-aged woman who had been for some 
fourteen months their lodger. Miss Barrow was well- 
to-do, miserly, and eccentric. Some time before his 
lodger’s death Seddon, who was an insurance superin- 
tendent earning, it is said, £15 a week, arranged with 
her to take over all her property in return for an 
annuity, to be paid by himself. On September Ist, 1911, 
she was seized with what appeared to be epidemic 
diarrhoea, a disease very prevalent at that season. The 
Seddons at once called in a doctor, who continued to 
visit the house periodically until the i4th, when the patient 
died. ‘Then ensues a remarkable circumstance. Seddon 
goes for the doctor, and the latter, without coming to see 
the body, gives a certificate of death from epidemic 
diarrhoea. On the next day Seddon takes to the jeweller 
a watch belonging to the deceased to have a new dial put 
in and Miss Barrow’s name removed, and a ring of hers 
to be enlarged for his own use. In two days the body 
is buried in a public grave (although Miss Barrow owned 
a vault at Highgate), Seddon actually receiving 7s. 64d. 
commission from the undertaker. Two months later the 
body is exhumed, and, although no white arsenic is found, 
an application of the Marsh test discloses the presence 
of over two grains in the body. The question then arises: 
Had the Seddons arsenic in their possession at the relevant 
dates? The only evidence produced to establish this was 
that of a chemist, who spoke to a purchase of arsenic 
flypapers by the prisoner’s daughter; but his evidence of 
identification was much weakened in cross-examination. 
This was a serious defect in the Crown’s case, and Mr. 
Marshall Hall, for the defence, must have been much tempted 
to refuse to call evidence. Here, however, the modern 
advocate has to reckon with the Criminal Evidence Act of 
1898. Now that a prisoner may go into the box in his own 
defence, it is practically impossible for his counsel in aserious 
charge to refuse to call him, for the refusal raises an inevit- 
able inference in the minds of the jury, and must, if the 
defence fails, make the prisoner feel that his counsel’s 
obstinacy has undone him. Both Mr. and Mrs. Seddon there- 
fore went into the box, and, although the former gave his 
evidence with extraordinary cleverness and self-possession, it 
was in all probability his own statements which convicted him. 
To this end his wife’s evidence also probably contributed in 
some degree. In the first place, she told a story about the 
purchase of arsenic by herself which the defence failed to sub- 
stantiate, although the prosecution produced the chemist in 
Court ; and in the second, she entirely failed to give any reason- 
able explanations of the fact that she had, at intervals before 
Miss Barrow’s death, cashed £165 worth of £5 notes which 
had admittedly belonged to the deceased. The result was, as 
will be remembered, that her husband was convicted and she 
acquitted. 

This case has many interesting features. In the first place, 
as Mr. Filson Young points out in his excellent introduction, 
the reliance on the Marsh test as sole evidence of quantity 
was very unusual. In the second place, the trial illustrates 
most strongly the danger of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. 
Madeleine Smith was never put in the witness-box; and 
although the prisoner was not called in the Carew case, her 
statement before the Coroner was read at the trial, and her 
extraordinary behaviour in regard to the Annie Luke letters 
and the enamoured bank clerk told as heavily against her 
as any cross-examination could have done. Thirdly, a com- 
parison of the trial with that of Madeleine Smith shows both 
the power of “ prejudice” over a jury’s mind, and also the 
change which has of late years been coming over the 
character of juries. As Mr. Young truly says, the maxim 
that a man is to be presumed innocent until he is proved 
guilty is, in serious cases, repeatedly ignored by the modern 
jury, who are too often ready to fill in any lacuna in the 
logical sequence of the Crown’s proof with considerations of 
motive and prejudice. There is, of course, some advantage 
in the change, which probably has not yet succeeded in 
convicting an innocent man on any serious charge. It is 
hopeless to attempt to administer justice where juries are so 
sentimental that they will not convict except on actually 
direct evidence (as is the case in some parts of the United 
Kingdom), but one would like to see logic the determining 
factor and not sentiment—whether operating for or against 


the defence, 





AN AGRICULTURAL FAGGOT.* 


THE number of new books treating of Hodge and his masters 
tempts us to borrow here the title of Mr. Rew’s volume! of 
reprinted addresses and articles, for it is impossible to do 
more than indicate comprehensively what kind of facts and 
what theoretic tendency are to be found in some of them. 
The passing shadow of party politics hangs over several, 
blurring honest outlines or throwing up in exaggerated 
glare injustices and mistakes, whether isolated or general. 
We may be sure that abuse of persons and reiteration of bard 
eases will not help much, and this is the prevailing note of 
Mr. Marks’s The Land and the Commonwealth.? Mr. Rew 
points out that even self-interest requires a farmer to have fit 
and active men, and that those landlords und others who know 
the labourer are as likely to be his good friends as the poli- 
ticians “ whose affection has curiously coincided with political 
exigencies.” Mr. Marks, however, does not emulate the feat 
that he ascribes to the recent Land Taxes, of “ erring on the side 
of reasonableness.” ‘T'o him landowners of the old territorial 
class, especially Dukes and Marquesses, with their feudal and 
unbusinesslike habits, are a sadly vicious crew for whom 
no words are bad enough, until they are compared with the 
nouveau riche landowner who is either too cruelly businesslike 
in seeking returns from his purchases, or so consumed with 
snobbery that he turns his Jand into a game-farm in order to 
curry favour with that survival of Radical rhetoric, “the 
county.” The author’s experience as a land surveyor saves 
him from any blind adhesion to the Single Tax, which he con- 
demns. Though his knowledge elsewhere seems occasionally 
shaky, we may attribute to printer’s devilry rather than to 
the writer’s ignorance his commendation of Lord Salisbury’s 
cottages, where “each of the three bedrooms are [sic] 
9 feet by 6 feet”! The principal remedy advocated for all 
agricultural ills is the establishment of Land Courts to 
destroy freedom of contract and the landlord’s interest in his 
property. The establishment of Land Commissions, National 
and Local Boards, is also urged by Mr. Harben in The Rural 
Problem; which is a Report that he drew up for a Fabian 
Committee. Mr. Harben is an honest enthusiast, and must 
therefore expect blame from all sides. He commands respect 
without convincing us. But nothing his opponents can say 
is likely to be so bitter as his friends’ exclamations when 
they find that he knows something about shooting. He 
thinks that a day’s wage and a hearty lunch are accept- 
able to beaters. As for that monstrum horrendum, ingens, 
the partridge, it is “quite harmless”; “they never seek out 
the grain newly sown, like the rooks...the more the 
soil is worked, the more good they do.” Mr. Harben’s 
serious proposals all lead to the apotheosis of protected 
monopoly, nationalization. He incidentally advocates the 
nationalization of railways and motor transport services, and 
his Commissions and Boards are to be always sweeping 
parcels of land into the “dead hand” whose grip is never 
again loosened. To the same end he would substitute for 
the payment of Death Duties irredeemable mortgages to the 
State. Similarly he would centralize the Poor Rates, and 
everybody who is unfit to earn a living should have a 
State pension. Another honest enthusiast is “ Agricola,”* 
apparently a Surrey doctor, who is deeply stirred by the hard- 
ships of his village neighbours. He reads his Spectator to 
little purpose, for though he complains of being bidden to 
“remember” this or that week by week, he does not obey, 
but is left in a state of impotent despair. He rails at Parlia- 
ment and politicians, yet he looks nowhere else for help. He 
says that the State should be the common beast of burden, 
without realizing that the ass and his master would soon 
change places. The labourer would find himself worse 
enslaved by all-pervading officials than by any landlord or 
farmer. The admirable aids that the writer desires for the 
labourer are obtainable, and we cannot doubt that “ Agricola ” 





* (1) An Agricultural Faggot. By R, H. Rew, C.B, London: P. 8. King and 
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could help his village immensely if he would take the lead in 
organizing co-operation and a local credit bank, by getting a 
lecturer from the Agricultural Organization Society to tell 
the farmers about the Danish methods that he so greatly 
admires, or by spreading some of the knowledge of cottage- 
building that he can find in the Speetator ; but bleating for 
State-aid is an unworthy total of effort. 

The early chapters of Miss Dunlop’s The Farm Labourer® 
cover the same ground as portions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond's The Village Labourer. In spite of a bias against 
parsons and squires, there is less bitterness, as also there is 
less brilliance, than was shown in the older book. It is a 
sound and interesting historical sketch carried down to the 
present time, without any rash attempt to find cut-and-dried 
remedies for all troubles. A point which is referred to by 
Mr. Rew in one of his papers might well have been developed 
by Miss Dunlop—namely, that the landlords of a century ago, 
who are accused of exacting enormous rents, did put back a 
great deal of capital into the land, without which the test of 
the transition to Free Trade would have been even more 
bitterly severe. The writer very properly condemns Poor 
Law doles, and fully recognizes the burden of rates and taxes 
upon British agriculture, handicapping the industry in com- 
petition with Canada and other freer fields. She awards due 
praise to small-holdings, allotments, and co-operation. 
The last subject is treated of by nearly all the writers 
ander notice. Mr. Rew writes of it for farmers; Mr. 
Harben describes it more generally, and summarizes 
the work of co-operative credit in Europe. “ Agricola” 
yearns for the State to create it. Mr. Lovell Price, in his 
small and impartial volume, Co-operation and Co-partnership © 
(which unfortunately omits to describe co-partnership in 
housing), gives a useful chapter on the agricultural side of 
the movement. In the series of articles reprinted from the 
Times under the title of The Land and the People’ we read 
that “ Co-operation is a great help in all circumstances, but 
in adverse ones it is almost a necessity.” It is the basis taken 
for success in The Occupying Ownership of Land.’ Space does 
not allow us to recapitulate reasons for strenuously advo- 
cating voluntary co-operation, but these books confirm our 
opinion that, for the success of small-boldings, it is absolutely 
vital. Mr. Bevil Tollemache bears a name honoured by all 
who desire the labourer’s access to land in his own occupation, 
for bis grandfather, in his somewhat autocratic way, solved 
some of these problems on his Cheshire property by insisting 
that land, often as much as three acres, should be attached to 
every cottage, and that the labourers should work the land. Mr. 
Tollemache has bad practical experience at the Fairby Farm 
estate in Kent, where the small-owners co-operate for pur- 
chases and sales at a central depét. He also gives accounts 
of other communities that demonstrate the success of 
organization on similar lines at Catshill, Winterslow, and 
Maulden. He and Mr. Rowland Prothero, who has written a 
preface, try to prove that the secret of progress lies in owner- 
ship rather than tenancy. This is a large subject, with much 
to be said on both sides. Obviously if small-holders are to 
pay, besides rent, instalments of a sinking fund for purchase, 
it would seem that they would do better if the land became 
their own upon completion than if the County Council should 
then own the freehold for which the occupier has paid; and 
this is practically the position under the Small Holdings 
Act. We also know the pride of ownership and the 
stimulus derived therefrom. We are with Lord Lansdowne 
in wishing to see greater opportunities for ownership, 
preferring, of course, that they should be attained by 
voluntary means, as in Mr. Tollemache’s examples, than 
through the State. But we should be sorry to see 
opportunities for small tenancies jeopardized by any fashion 
or artificial pressure of ownership, because it is certain that 
many a far-seeing man prefers tenancy under a good landlord. 
His risks are far less at all times, and the man who puts 
nearly all his capital into purchase is faced with the losses of 
a forced sale at the first bad season or misfortune. 

Another book which deals with one particular rural problem 
is English Agricultural Wages, by a young Oxford economist, 
Mr. Lennard. Mr. Harben wishes to see enacted a minimum 
wage of 23s. for a fifty-four-hour week. Mr. Rew'’s comment 
on such proposals (written in 1897) is that such interference 
with the freedom of contract involves also Protective tariffs on 
food imported from abroad, and few will disagree. The 











same sensible author said in 1892 that the only way to 
raise wages is to increase the efficiency of the labourer, 
Mr. Lennard treats the subject rather confusedly for the 
simple reader, because he is clever enough to see at least 
three sides to every question, and cautiously qualifies 
every deduction from his arguments, giving us moderate and 
rather indecisive guidance. On the whole, he seems to favour 
the raising of the lowest agricultural wages by authority. He 
thinks this possible without raising prices. In the districts 
where wages are lowest a minimum wage would only abolish 
the privilege of using unduly cheap labour, and the cure of 
underfeeding would make stronger and more productive 
labourers. But he admits that if the State takes any privilege 
from landlords or farmers in this way, it can but give 
another protected privilege to labourers; and he evidently 
dislikes Protective principles which would diminish wealth ag 
a whole by diverting effort from high productivity in other 
industries to low productivity in agriculture. Agricultural 
education is naturally a subject touched upon by nearly all 
these writers, who wish to see farm schools, peripatetic 
instructors, or demonstration farms established by authority. 
Mr. Lennard boldly states his opinion that the literary 
curriculum is the most valuable, as it enables a child 
to open its mind to broader views and interests, and 
intelligence is the great thing needed for the farmers, small- 
holders, and labourers of the future. With these books we 
may mention Land and the Politicians,” a small volume 
that deals faithfully with the Land Report. It is mainly 
statistical, and effectively pulls to pieces the figures and 
deductions éf the secret inquirers. The compilers very use- 
fully point out how the Land Report is contradicted by the 
official Reports of the Small Holdings Commissioners. The 
book has not quite the impressive style of The Land Retort, 
and will be more useful for those who prepare contentious 
speeches than for the general reader. Few readers could 
plough their way through these contradictory books without 
concluding that free play is the best soil to nourish both 
workers and industry. For Hodge we plead with politicians, 
“Let the poor wretch alone!” For agriculture we urge 
that it will work out its own salvation most surely, though 
perhaps with slow adaptation to change, if it is allowed to 
choose its own path instead of being pulled hither and thither to 
try short cuts to happiness. No one can expose a quack better 
than a rival in his own profession, and these books confirm 
the belief that freedom of trade and of contract are beneficent 
and active organizing forces in every industry. Weagree with 
the implication of Mr, Rew’s comment upon the period of the 
Black Death : “‘ The Legislature, not for the first or last time, tried 
to stem the economic tide with Parliamentary mops.” This 
candour is as admirable as it is rare in a Civil servant, but 
Mr. Rew has a wider outlook than that of the ordinary burean- 
crat or fidgety petit maitre who longs to manage everybody 
else’s business. So long as we do not break our heads against 
economic walls there is no reason why farmers and labourers, 
and even rural landlords, should not receive a helping hand here 
and there which may hasten their common progress along 
sound lines of expansion of opportunity, not of authoritative 
restriction. No one deserves it more, for the landlord cer- 
tainly has aless good time than his predecessors; the farmer 
has suffered more directly than other classes from the com- 
petition of foreign resources which have brought cheapness 
and plenty to the bulk of the nation; and the labourer, 
though he owes an immense progress to the advance of 
humanity and to his larger share in the wider distribution of 
the world’s products, yet has the mortification of believing that 
every one else has progressed more rapidly. The artisan, the 
Trade Unionist, and the clerk seem to have got a fatter share in 
the material welfare of the day, by the side of which his own 
appears deplorably lean. 








A STUDY IN HEREDITY.* 
Scorr concluded one of his autobiographical prefaces with 
the modest fear “lest the reader should remonstrate that his 
desire to know the author of Waverley never included a wish 
to be acquainted with his whole ancestry.” He would have 
been charmed by the sumptuous volume in which Professor 
Karl Pearson begins his Life of Sir Francis Galion, since 


* The Life, Letters, and Labours of Francis Galton, By Karl Pearson, Vol. L 
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exactly a quarter of it is devoted to an elaborate genealogy. 
Galton, of course, did much “ to make the world at large 
appreciate the value of a good series of forebears. In all bis 
work he laid emphasis on the proposition that the mental 
aptitudes are hereditary, and he succeeded in converting his 
famous cousin Charles Darwin to this belief—though Darwin 
characteristically added that, “excepting fools, men did not 
differ much in intellect, only in zeal and hard work”; genius, 
in fact, being the infinite capacity for taking pains. The 
Galton pedigree, to which Professor Pearson has devoted 
much conscientious labour, naturally aifords an interesting 
field of study Galton’s maternal grandfather was Erasmus 
Darwin, and among his direct ancestors were the witty Sir 
Charles Sedley and his too famous daughter, the Quaker 
apologist Barclay of Ury, and that typical Highland chieftain 
Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. Through these, as through 
other less-known conduits, the Galton reservoir was filled with 
all kinds of ability. The “ firmness, conviction, toleration, and 
business aptitude” of the Quaker strain were crossed with the 
poetical temperament which gave the world, in one generation, 
“Phillis is my only joy,” and in another, The Loves of the 
Plants. To a plain man, unlearned in eugenics, it might 
seem that the fifty or sixty ancestors of whom the biographer 
has been able to present some more or less definite picture 
united so various an assortment of qualities, both intellectual 
and physical, that almost any conceivable character might be 
evolved from them by judicious blending. Nor are we quite 
convinced by Professor Pearson’s efforts to trace each of 
Galton’s characteristics to some particular group of ancestors. 
Thus Galton’s “ roving lust””—shown not only in his fondness 
for travel, but in his delight in “inroads into unexplored 
territory ” in science—is ascribed to his Highland forebears ; 
his “desire for terse expression” to Barclay and Sedley; bis 
longevity to Elizabeth Collier, who may have been related to 
the famous Jeremy; indeed, the biographer’s catalogue of his 
hero’s endowments shows almost as much particularity as that 
which Mareus Aurelius gave of his acquired characteristics. 
And yet the conclusion—“thus,as most men, Francis Galton was 
hysically and mentally a blend of many ancestral traits "— 
iardly seems worthy of the labour which has evidently been 
spent on it. There needs no ghost come from the Dictionary 
of National Biography to tell us that. Perhaps no summary 
can do justice to Professor Pearson’s laborious pages, which 
all who take an interest in the study of heredity will wish to 
read at length. We must reserve our remarks on Galton’s 
distinguished career for the completion of this biography, 
since the present instalment only brings him to the threshold 
of his life-work. 
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THE NEW TRIPOLI* 
Tue “ New Tripoli,” meaning by that the town, must bea place 
which one would rather live out of. Outside it there are oases 
which as described by Mrs. Braun—we apologize if we have 
given her the wrong prefix—are really attractive. Zanzur is 
irrigated by a multitude of small canals, and in the soil thus 
watered grow a million anda half of palm trees. At one time 
the people used to export quantities of fruit—olives, dates, 
fi 
largely taken their place. Mrs. Braun also visited two places 
in the hinterland, Gharian and Yeffron. The former is the 
home of a singular settlement of cave-dwellers. There are 
about seven thousand, and many of the women belonging to 
the richer families never come above ground. Their houses are 
scooped out of the earth at a depth of forty to forty-five feet, 
and in those of the richer families there is a sort of state 
room on the first floor which is reached by climbing up 
a rope which hangs on the wall. Mrs. Braun devotes 
several chapters to a description of the present adminis- 
tration of Tripoli, ‘Tripolitania, she explains, “has not 
been annexed to the kingdom of Italy, but has only been 
put under its dominion. Therefore the natives are not Italian 
citizens, but merely Italian subjects.” As a consequence of 
this they remain under their own laws, except in any special 
particular in which these have been expressly superseded by 
an Italian law. The chief obstacle to the smooth working of 
this arrangement is the religious difficulty, though why this 
should be so, considering the large experience that Europeans 


8, Oranges, and pomegranates. Now agriculture has 
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have of managing Mohammedan populations, is not clear. 





Nor is there anything very original in the plan that has 
been followed. \ll matters relating to religion or to the 
law of inheritance are left to the Cadi, but an appeal 
lies from his decision to an Italian Judge. The coloniza- 
tion of the country is still in the inquiry stage, but the con- 
ditions of soil, climate, and water-supply are being carefully 
observed. Tio a question as to public education the answer 
was made that it would have “ a decidedly modern character” ; 
but before taking a Mohammedan population in hand on these 
lines the Italian Government would do well to give careful 
study to the results of the English experiments in India. The 
most hopeful feature of Italian administration up to the 
present time is the improvement of public health in Tripoli 
itself. European ideas of sanitation have brought certain 
common diseases of the country under some control, the water- 
supply of the town has been improved, and some elementary 
improvements have been effected in the drainage. The 
hospital has been enlarged and provided with two opera- 
ting theatres, an X-ray room, and microscopic and chemical 
laboratories. The city is in course of being rebuilt, and the 
harbour is being deepened. 





FEUDALISM IN SCOTLAND.* 

THE object of this short treatise is to attack what the author 
considers to be an injustice done to the “ vassal” in Scots law 
by the Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874, The question arises 
in connexion with the payment of “ composition” (a fine 
charged by the “superior” or lord on the transmission of 
land). This composition, fixed, speaking generally, at a year’s 
rent, has, of course, enormously increased in value under 
modern conditions, and would, if exacted according to old 
feudal principles, be a real burden on proprietors of land. To 
meet this difficulty there had, prior to 1874, come into common 
use a practice of “ alternative holding,” by which, on a sale of 
land, the seller (and after him bis heir if necessary) continued 
to be vassal of the superior, the purchaser becoming the 
seller’s vassal, andthe payment of composition being thus post- 
poned. The Act of 1874 (which provided for the abolition of 
“composition ” on payment of compensation, at the option of 
the vassal) had the effect (apparently unintentional) of abolish- 
ing this system, and, moreover, the rate of compensation laid 
down by it was, says Mr. King, founded on evidence taken 
before a Royal Commission of 1833 relating to a period before 
the system of alternative holdings had come into common use. 
Last year a Bill was drawn up (but not introduced) the object 
of which was to make composition redeemable at the instance 
of either superior or proprietor, and Mr, King’s claim is that 
the terms of redemption proposed by it, being based on those 
of the 1874 Act, are unfair to the proprietor and should be 
altered. He supports his argument by a detailed analysis of 
the history of feudal casualties, and asks for full inquiry into 
what is obviously an obscure and important subject. 


GIFT-BOOKS, 
—— 
SOME GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS.t 
Srories of the sea and of the Navy always provide us with 
thrilling moments, for they seem to show us real life in an 
aspect that is shot with romance; but this year more than any 
other will tales of our Fleet’s heroic past be eagerly welcomed 
by young readers. A better time could not have been chosen 
for the publication of this Book of the Blue Sea,' and no one 
could be better fitted for telling these stories than the author 
of “Admirals All.” Mr. Newbolt limits himself in these 
pages to the contemporaries of Nelson, and though all 
his incidents are historically true, he has successfully 
endeavoured to present them to his readers in the fresh 
non-historical light in which they struck the men who 
took part in them. In such a manner he tells the 
stories of such typical sailors as John Franklin, Edward 
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ledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net. |}——(6) Round t erful World, By G, E, 


Mitton, London: T. C, and E. C, Jack. (7s. 6d. net, 
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Pellew, and David Farragut. He tells us, too, once again— 
and we shall never be tired of hearing it—the story of 
Trafalgar, making use in his narrative of the recent Report of 
the Admiralty Committee on the battle. Best of all perhaps 
are the chapters which trace the career of a Midshipman, 
whom Mr. Newbolt calls “ Charles,” who first went te sea in 
1805 and served till the end of the war. Charles’s letters 
home to his parents bear the stamp of reality upon them, and 
give a vivid picture of his life at sea. Here is a sentence, 
written on December 18th, 1806, from the Rio de la Plata, 
which shows how little essentials have changed in a hundred 
years: “ We have had a great deal of Blowing Weather whilst 
in this River but Jack puts up with all the hardships of life 
Blow high or Blow low we are always cheerful and merry and 
ready to Chastise the Enemys of our Country, should our injured 
Country Bleed we will still defend it in the Flashy Medusa, 
while her ribs stick together, we do not mind a few Iron 
Dumplings—called Doe Boys by us and more commonly 
Duff for Breakfast.” This might almost be described as the 
“Tipperary ” spirit. The story of Nelson’s life may be 
read in greater detail in Mr. Lang’s pages.* His straight- 
forward narrative, together with the spirited illustrations, make 
up a most attractive volume. We had forgotten the story of 
how, when Nelson was returning across Europe in 1800, and 
was being everywhere received with the greatest enthusiasm, 
an enterprising German landlord made a large sum of money 
by allowing the people, at so much a head, to climb up 
a ladder outside a small window that commanded a view 
of the room in which he was sitting ——Turning from the 
sailors who fought to the ships they fought in, we find a 
far greater change. In The Man-of-War* a continuous 
account is given of the evolution of the modern battleship 
from the sixteenth-century galéasse. A number of excellent 
drawings and photographs add to the interest of the work. 
In the same series Mr. Grahame White and Mr. Harry 
Harper have produced a really admirable book upon The Aero- 
planet The aeroplane is considered from every point of 
view—historical, technical, theoretical, and practical. From 
Leonardo da Vinci to Langley, from the Lilienthal glider to 
the Sykorsky multiple-engine biplane, which has carried six- 
teen passengers to a height of three thousand feet, the 
development of the flying machine is traced. There is a 
chapter dealing especially with the military uses of aeroplanes, 
while others discuss seaplanes, “lighter-than-air” machines, 
and the future of flying. The whole book is most clearly 
written, and, though not overweighted with technicalities, 
enters into details far enough to give the reader something 
more than a mere sketch of the subject. Mr. Cressy’s 
Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century’ is of a 
considerably more technical character, though to many its 
appeal will be no less strong on that account. It is 
intended to form a sequel to Robert Routledge’s well- 
known Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century, 
though its scheme is somewhat more limited. The 
immense development and specialization of science in 
the last few years makes it impossible to attempt to 
cover the whole ground in a single volume, and Mr. Cressy 
has therefore wisely confined himself to a limited number of 
the most important branches, but with these he deals in some 
detail. Thus there are chapters upon the revival of water 
power, upon the improvements in the various methods of 
transport, upon wireless telegraphy, and upon radio-active 
substances, to mention only a few. The book is well planned, 
and the large number of illustrations assists the reader to 
understand the descriptions. For those who are content 
to view the world more from the outside we may recommend 
the delightful descriptions given by Miss G. E. Mitton in Round 
the Wonderful World® Egypt, the Holy Land, Burma, 
Japan, and the United States are among the many countries 
which Miss Mitton calls before us in a series of vivid sketches 
Adventures exciting and amusing succeed one another in her 
pages, which are also enlivened by the drawings and coloured 
plates of Mr. A. S. Forrest, who has a strong gift for seizing 
a characteristic incident and conveying it to paper. 

















ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 
Or the half-dozen elaborately produced editions of well-known 
classics intended for the Christmas market that have already 
reached us, perhaps the most attractive is The Heroes, by 








Charles Kingsley, with 12 Iliustrations by W. Russell Flint 
(Philip Lee Warner, 15s. and 7s. 6d. net). Itis a pleasure ¢ 
re-read these famous “Greek Fairy Tales” in such beauti . 
designed type, while Mr. Flint’s water-colours are thorough) 
in keeping with his subject matter. A book which igs = 
to find many purchasers this year is Drake’s Drum, by Henr 
Newbolt, with Illustrations by A. D. McCormick (Hodder ond 
Stoughton, 15s. net). A score or so of Mr. Newbolt’s stirring 
poems are here reprinted with some dashingly drawn pictures 
to set them off. A new translation has been made of 
Aucassin and Nicolete, by Dulcie Lawrence Smith, with Illus. 
trations by Eileen Lawrence Smith (Andrew Melrose, 14s, net), 
The translation is on the whole satisfactory, though a section 
of the romance is omitted, but it may be confessed that the 
drawings are a little lacking in strength. We must add that 
the printing is specially excellent. Shakespeare's Mid. 
summer-Night’s Dream has been selected for illustration by 
Mr. W. Heath Robinson (A. Constable and Co., 12s. 6d. net), 
Although he is perhaps not entirely successful with the fairy 
parts of the play, Mr. Robinson’s drawings of Bottom and 
his companions will be thoroughly appreciated.—lIt js 
always delightful to come upon a new edition of The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and the one before us, with Illustrations by 
Mr, Edmund J. Sullivan (same publishers, 12s. 6d. net), is in 
every way excellent. We may mention along with these 
a set of four “Riccardi Press Booklets,” which have been 
published by Mr. Philip Lee Warner for the Medici Society, 
and which, though not illustrated, would serve most admir. 
ably as gift-books, These four volumes are A Shropshire Lad, 
Mr. A. E. Housman’s well-known poems (7s. 6d. net); 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam (6s. net); Washington Irving's 
Knickerbocker Papers (6s. net); and Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets 
from the Portuguese (5s. net). The reputation of the Riccardi 
Press books makes it unnecessary for us to remark upon the 
perfection of their printing. 


fully 

















CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 

WE have before us a number of the annual children’s publica- 
tions that reach us at this time of year. First muat be 
mentioned The Boy’s Own Annual (Religious Tract Society, 8s.), 
which maintains the high standard which it has always reached, 
and the equally excellent Girl’s Own Annual (same publishers 
and price). Next comes The Sunday at Home (same publishers, 
7s. 6d.), which makes its appeal to older readers. Then comes 
The Empire Annual for Boys, edited by A. R. Buckland (same 
publishers, 3s. 6d.), full of the most thrilling stories, and its 
companion volume, The Empire Annual for Girls, with the 
same editor, publishers, and price. For younger children 
are provided The Rosebud Annual (James Clarke and Co., 3s.) 
and The Child’s Empire Picture Annual (Religious Tract 
Society, 3s. 6d.), both of them full of cheerful pictures. 
Finally we may mention two cheaper volumes of a similar 
character, Our Little Dots Annual and The Child’s Companion 
Annual (same publishers, 1s. 6d. each). 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 





CLEAR THINKING. 

Clear Thinking; or, An Englishman’s Creed. By L. Cecil 
Smith. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—The first 
title of Mr. Cecil Smith’s book suggests a claim to impar- 
tiality and coolness which its pages hardly support. Indeed, 
the author’s statement of his creed is definitely and consistently 
polemic throughout, and will be more effective in supplying 
powder and shot to his friends than in converting his enemies. 
The volume contains a brief, though forcible, exposition of 
the author’s views on the more important political questions 
which are agitating the world of thought to-day. With these 
views most readers of the Spectator will find themselves in 
general agreement. Mr. Smith writes as a strong Imperialist, 
animated by a hearty dislike of sentiment and political catch- 
words, and of the “ humanitarian” and “ pacificist” point of 
view. This attitude leads him now and then to statements 
which appear to show a lack of idealism. But he has none 
the less very definite political ideals, the guiding spirit of 
which is a strong and convinced Imperialisn. As for prac- 
tical realization, his programme includes a well-reasoned 
scheme of Federation; peasant proprietorship aided by & 
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—_———— 
moderate tariff, State Agricultural Banks, and even (where 


necessary) the fixing of a minimum wage ; Co-operation ; 
yeform of education leading towards a substitution of tech- 

“nical teaching for literary in the programme of the public 
elementary school; National Service ; and many other most 
desirable ameliorations of our system. 





GARDENING BOOKS. 


Gardens in the Making. By Walter H. Godfrey. (B. T. 
Batsford. 5s. net.}—Mr. Godfrey is an architect, and his 
preferences are for regularity, straight lines, courts, hedges, 
divisions—in fact, an architect’s garden. We hear nothing of 
“wild” gardening and little of the rock garden, except that 
its plants have led “almost every type of gardener to strew 
some part of his ground with formless débris.” That is a 
little prejudiced. But Mr. Godfrey writes well, with reasoned 
arguments for his preferences. The Week-end Gardener. 
By F. Hadfield Farthing. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Thoroughly practical, and wide in scope: a book admirably 
suited to the needs of those who do all their own gardening 
and have only Saturday and Sunday to do it in. Rock 
Gardening for Amateurs. By H. H. Thomas and S. Arnott. 
(Cassell. 6s. net.)\—A book for beginners, illustrated. Lists 
of plants for ready reference are a good feature. The 
inevitable moraine is dealt with; but why should a list 
of plants for the moraine include plants which can be 
grown almost anyhow? A list of plants which can only be 
grown ina moraine would be interesting. My Garden in 
Summer. By E. A. Bowles. (Jack. 5s. net.)—A companion 
volume to My Garden in Spring, and attractive in spite of its 
slang. Mr. Bowles writes much on smells. The valuable part 
of the book is its store of personal experience. If some of 
the lowers—e.g., Lilium monadelphum—were like the coloured 
illustrations, who would grow them ? Wild Flowers as they 
Grow. By G. Clarke Nuttall and H. Essendigh Corke. Sixth 
and Seventh Series. (Cassell. 5s. net each.)—The illustrations, 
“direct from nature,” are disappointing. The backgrounds 
are often unnaturally dark, and the yellows and greens fail. 
It seems hardly worth while to illustrate in colour shepherd's 
purse and stinging nettles. The Genus Rosa. By Ellen 
Willmott, F.L.S. Drawings by Alfred Parsons, R.A. Part 
XXV. (Murray. 21s. net each part.)—The concluding portion 
of a monumenta! work begun in 1910. It contains an index 
and full bibliography. Mr. Pursons’s pen-and-ink drawings 




















are exquisitely finished. —— Sazifrages or Rockfoils. By 
W. Irving and R. A. Maltby. (Headley Bros. 2s. 6d. 


net.)—This new volume of the “ Rock Gardener's Library” 
gives a good account of the Saxifrage family of plants, 
which should enable the garden-lover to choose the best 
varieties and to grow them successfully. There are numerous 
photographs of the different varieties. 





in By J. 8S. Ogilvy. 2 vols. 
(George Routledge and Sons. 50s. net.)}—Mr. Ogilvy has 
wandered on foot over many crooked miles, and has found 
some attractive subjects for his series of ninety-four water- 
colour sketches. He is an observant wayfarer, and though he 
occasionally sees sights which would puzzle a naturalist—e.g., 
a swan on Vachery Pond which dived a hundred yards under 
water—he knows and can describe the Surrey through which 
-he travels, He would have made a better book out of his own 
observations and painting; for the hundreds of pages of 
manorial descents with which he supplements his text are too 
a background for his sketches. These, seldom dis- 
tinguished, are many of them pleasant enough. 


A Pilgrimage Surrey. 


solid 





Small Country Houses: their Repair and Enlargement 
3y Laurence Weaver. (George Newnes. 15s. net.)—There 
may be different opinions as to the wisdom of repairing, or 
the justification for enlarging, an old building: adding, for 
instance, a modern house to a Surrey barn. The danger is a 
tendency to insincerity and pretence. But if the task of 
enlargement is to be undertaken, it is as well to have good 
examples of work to which to refer. Mr. Laurence Weaver, 
whose skill and learning in matters architectural are un- 
questionable, has selected forty examples of repaired buildings, 
and writes judicially of the results, satisfactory and other- 
evise; he says much tbat needed saying of the folly of faking 


exteriors and the pitfalls awaiting the amateur. The plans 


given with the photographs are attractive. 





National Insurance Acts, 1911 and 1913: Medical and 
Sanatorium Benefit Regulations, &c. Edited by J. Henry 
Lloyd for Charts, Ltd. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 5s. 
net.)—This well-arranged volume contains the full text of 
the relevant clauses in the Acts and regulations, together 
with the principal circulars and memoranda issued by the 
Commissioners concerning medical and sanatorium benefit. 
This material, which is at present spread over a great number 
of unconnected official publications, the editor has classified 
ina simple and effective manner, and the volume should be 
very useful to doctors, chemists, officials, and other persons 
who are responsible for the practical application of the law. 





Historical Catalogue of Brown University, 1764-1914. (Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island: published by the University.) —Brown 
University was founded in 1764: its charter states that 
“ Whereas Institutions for liberal Education are highly 
beneficial to Society by forming the rising Generation to 
Virtue, Knowledge, and useful Literature; and thus pre- 
serving in the Community a Succession of Men duly qualified 
for discharging the Offices of Life with Usefulness and 
Reputation; they have therefore justly merited the Atten- 
tion and Encouragement of every wise and well regulated 
State.” Prussia, however, prefers to burn them. 


The Travels of Peler Mundy. Vol. II. Edited by Sir R. C. 
Temple. (Hakluyt Society.)—This continuation of Mundy’s 
MS. deals with his service under the Eust India Company 
from 1628 to 1634, and among other things describes a visit 
to Agra whilst the inimitable Taj Mahal was being built. 
The King, says Mundy, “intends it shall excell all other. . . 
The buildinge goes on with excessive JaLour and cost, Gold 
and silver esteemed comon Metall, Marble but 
ordinary stones.” Sir Richard Temple's nutes and appendices 
are, as usual, most valuable. 


and as 


The Cradle of Mankind. By the Rev. W. A. Wigram and 
E. T. A. Wigram. (A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. net.)\—One of 
the authors of this book lived for ten in Eastern 
Kurdistan as » member of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
Assyrian Mission: the other derived his knowledge of the 
country from a stay of three months. Thus they claim that 
they are able to combine the fresh impressions of the globe- 
trotter with the knowledge of the resident. We cannot say 
that the result is so superior to the ordinary single-handed 
book of travel as to make such collaboration imperative, 


years 





The Story of Waterford. By Edmund Downey. (Waterford 
News.)—Mr. Downey is already known as an agreeable painter 
of the lighter aspects of Irish life. In this volume he under- 
takes a more serious task—the history of his native city down 
to 1750. Waterford—the Harbour of the Sun—bhas played 
an important part in Irish history. We may 
doubts about the tradition that it was founded by Noah’s 
granddaughter; but most of Mr. Downey's statements rest 
on better authority. 


have some 





A Natural History of Bournemouth and District. Edited 
by Sir Daniel Morris. (Bournemouth Natural Science Society.) 
—This book is an interesting example of what may be done 
for the study of a district by a band of enthusiastic amateurs. 
It has been compiled by the members of the Bournemouth 
Natural Science Society, who contribute a series of articles on 
the topography and geology of the district, its municipal 
government and attractions to visitors (including Mr. Dan 
Godfrey's notable orchestra), its flora and fauna, 





(Mills 
Whishaw assures us that the 


My Spanish Year. By Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw. 
and Boon. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. 
only way to enjoy a first visit to Spain is to regard all its 
incidents “from the standpoint of comic opera.” Fortunately 
her book is not altogether written in the spirit which this 


prelude suggests. 


The Story of Plant Life in the British Isles. 
A. R. Horwood. (J. and A. Churebill. 


the second of three volumes which are intended to furnish 


Vol. II. By 


6s. 6d. net.)}—This is 








a complete description of the natural orders found in our 
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islands.- The work aims at being of assistance to school-teachers 
and beginners in botany, as well as to “that increasing body 
of the public which sees in Nature a something to love.” 





Christ and the Powers of Darkness. By J. Godfrey Raupert. 
(Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net.)—This sincere 
little book, which bears the imprimatur of the Vicar-General 
of Westminster, isa Roman Catholic study of the problems 
of psychical research. “One of the greatest errors of our 
own time,” according to Mr. Raupert, “is the common 
assumption that evil spirits do not exist, or that if they exist, 
they no longer possess and torment man.” 





The House of Harrison. (Harrison and Sons. 5s. net.)— 
This unpretentious narrative of the history of a well-known 
London firm of printers throws many interesting sidelights on 
the industrial side of literature in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The firm was founded by two Reading lads who 
came to London about 1740. Messrs. Harrison’s connexion 
with the London Gazette lasted from 1756 to 1910. 





Partnership. By H. C. Emery. (Effingham Wilson. 5s. 
net.)—This little volume contains a summary of the law 
respecting partnership and limited partnership, designed for 
the commercial man as well as the lawyer. A noticeable 
feature is its copious and well-drawn supply of precedents. 





The September number of The Journal of Philolegy (Macmillan 
and Co., 4s. 6d.) contains an admirable appreciation of the 
late W. Aldis Wright, in which Sir Sidney Colvin remarks 
that “there was something about [Wright’s] bodily presence 
that accurately bespoke and corresponded to the character of 
his mind; something set, austerely square-cut, and vigorously 
compact, with a manner plain and self-sufficing which invited 
no intimacy. But his austerity was largely on the surface, 
and even on the surface was largely tempered with humour: 
humour grim and sardonic enough, no doubt, in dealing with 
anything that struck him as cant or flummery or affectation, 
but very kindly towards those who moved him to liking or 
respect.” 


Cathedrals and Cloisters _ 
of Northern France 


By ELISE W. ROSE and VIDA H. FRANCIS, 
VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
21/- net. 





Cloth extra. 2 volumes. 

CONTENTS, 
Verdun—Coutances— Strasbourg — Metz — Domremy—Laval— 
Boulogne — Nancy — Toul — Langres — Chalons-sur-Marne — 
Nevers—Le Mans—Angers. 


**The handsome volumes with their admirable photographs form a eom- 
panion to similar volumes by these writers on ‘The Cathedrals and Cloisters 
of the South and Midland France’ and of the ‘ Isle de France,’’’—The Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
Cathedrals and Cloisters 
of the Isle de France 


VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth extra. 21/- net, 
CONTENTS. 

Bourges— Troyes—Reims—Rouen, 


* These exceptionally beautiful volumes form an ideal gift for any friend 
who is interested in architecture.’’—Bookman, 


The Dread of Responsibility 


By EMILE FAGUET. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. G. H. Pournam, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5/- net. 


The Younger Cencration 


By ELLEN KEY 
Author of “ Love and Marriage,” etc, 


8vo. Cloth. 6/= net. 


8vo. 


8vo. 2 volumes. 


SEND FOR NEW LIST. 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C, 





From DENT’S AUTUMN LIST 
HENRY JAMES © 


NOTES ON NOVELISTS 
Small Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


© What mainly characterizes the volume is the faet that Henry James, him. 
self a famous novelist, writes with frank, sincere criticism abont contem orary 
workers in the same field. e have here his opinion on the art of Youn h 
Conrad, H. G. Wells, Hugh Walpole, Arnold Bennett, and John Galsworthy. 

Timzs.—" The integrity, the consistency, the penetration, depth, and fine. 





ness of this comprehensive body of criticism. . . 
Natiox.—* A GOLDEN BOOK OF CRITICISM.” 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


THE WILD KNIGHT & OTHER POEMS 
8s. 6d. net. 


The poems are “ selected and arranged rather with a view to unity of spirit 
than to unity of time or value.”—G. K. C, 
Natiox.—‘* WE CANNOT BEB ANYTHING BUT GRATEFUL FORIT.” 


G. LOWES DICKINSON 
4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson, in this series of articles, gives his impressions gathered 
in the course of his travels in Ameriea, and in India, China, and Japan. 


Dattxy News.—*GO, READER, AND GBT THIS ENCHANTING BOOK.” 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 





BOOKS OF INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


THE GERMAN ENIGMA 
By GEORGES BOURDON, Editor of Figaro. 2s, 6d. net, 
WHAT GERMANS THINK—WHAT THEY WANT—WHAT THEY CAN DO. 


Trmus.—‘' An intensely interesting beok when it was written more than a 
year ago, BUT ITs INTEREST IS INCREASED TENFOLD BY THE 
WAR,” 


THE NATIONS AT WAR: 
THE BIRTH OF A NEW ERA 
By L. CECIL JANE. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


A forecast of the political and moral resalts of the European War, 





2s, net. 





TWO IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
A HISTORY OF BOTANY in the United Kingdom 


from the Earliest Times to the End of the 19th Century, 
By J. REYNOLDS GREEN, D.Se., F.R.S. Medium §Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
This is the last work of the distinguished botanist, and is the result of many 
years of study aud research. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. by ©£. &. 
BOULENGER, F.Z.S., Curator of Lower Vertebrates in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society. Medium Svo. 16s. net. 

f Ready Shy rtly 3 
This book’is illustrated by 200 photographs, mostly from living specimens 
and by varions line drawings. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. by EVELYN 








UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The book is addressed to those who, repelled by the length and difficulty of 
the more elaborate works on mysticism, would yet like te know what it is and 


what it has to offer to the ordinary man. 


ST. CLARE OF ASSISI: Her Life and 
Legislation. By ERNEST GILLIAT-SMITH. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A vivid and interesting record of the life of St. Clare in all its different 
phases, 

THE BIBLE AND THE ANGLO-SAXON 
PEOPLE. By WILLIAM CANTON. Illustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The author has sought to realize in a series of vivid pictures the living power 
which the English Bible has been in forming the character and shaping the 
destinies of the English-speaking people. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
New Volume. 

THE ENGLISH DRAMA. pty 
SCHELLING, D.Litt. Large Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Two Books on EGYPT. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A, 

D.Litt. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 
THE LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 

EGYPTIANS 


The first attempt to place before the public a summary of the principal con- 
tents of Egyptian literature in a popular form. 


A HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE 


Stranparp.—‘ The fruits of Dr. Budge’s profound seholarship.” 





Prof. F. E,. 
net. 





PLEASE WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS. 
23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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From PITMAN'S LATEST LIST 


NEW WAR VOLUME © 


Full of Adventures and Thrilling and Picturesque Stories. 


FAMOUS WAR 
CORRESPONDENTS 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD 
cloth, 18 Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Archibald Forbes, Frederick Villiers, 
Knight, Winston Churchill, 

and G. W. Steevens are among the 
gr aphies 


Te 
William Howard Russell, 


Bennet Burleigh, E. 4 

O'Donovan, the Vizetellys, 

notable journalists whe se absorbingly interesting bic 
figure in the pages of this fascinating volume. 


ny SVO, 
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Edmond | 


| 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


GERMANY AND 
THE GERMANS 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 
By PRICE COLLIER, 


Author of “England and the English.” 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 


| Feap. 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. net. 


|FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW 


THE NATIONS IN EUROPE NOW AT WAR 


are exhaustively dealt with in the notable 
COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES. 


Volumes, by authors of repute, are published at 6s. net each on 


FRANCE, GERMANY, RUSSIA, AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, BELGIUM, SERVIA, JAPAN, 
TURKEY, &c. 


Each volume deals with a particular country and its people in all 


aspects of th eir political and social life, and is fully illustr: uted. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


AND ITS HIDDEN CAUSES. 3; the 
late EMILE OL LIVIER, of the Académie Frangaise. ‘l'rans- 
lated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, 


by GEORGE Burnuam Ivss. Demy 8vo, Illus. Ss. 6d. net. 


THE POETS LAUREATE OF 
ENGLAN D. Their History and Their 


Odes. 3y W. FORBES GRAY.  Lllustrated, demy Svo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS REVIEWS. | 


with Introductory Notes, by RB. 
Demy 8vo. 78 6d. net 


GILBERT, SULLIVAN, AND 
D’OYLY CARTE. With Reminiscences 


of Other Famous Savoyards. By FRANCOIS 
CELLIER and CUNNINGHAM BRIDGEMAN. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 70 Por &e. 12s. 6d. : net 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
EDWARD YOUNG. 3, HENRY . SHELLEY. 


Author of “Inns and Taverns of Old London,” c., &e. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, +e Frontispiece, and other 


lilustrations. 128, 6d. net 
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OF THE WEEK. 


———>—— 


NEWS 


HE most important event of the week has been the 
declaration of war on Turkey by Britain. In the words 
of the London Gazette of Thursday: “Owing to hostile acts 
committed by Turkish forces under German officers, a state 
of war exists between Great Britain and Turkey as from 
to-day. Foreign Office, November Sth, 1914.” The Gazette 
also contains an Order in Council annexing the island of 
Cyprus. The Order points out that the outbreak of hostilities 
annuls the Convention, Annexe, and Agreement made between 
us and the Turks in 1878. In addition, the British Fleet 
during the past week has been busily bombarding the forts at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, apparently with good results. 


Turkey’s entry into the Great War can only be the end of 
the Turkish Empire. The Ottoman Empire has committed 
suicide, or rather has been assassinated by Enver Bey and the 
group of desperados who now form the Young Turk Com- 
mittee. Whether the act has been merely that of men drunk 
with ambition, or whether the bravos, or a large portion 
of them, have taken German gold, remains to be seen. If the 
Germans and Austrians win, the destruction of Turkey will be 
as certain as, perhaps even more certain than, it will be if the 
Allies are victorious. Germany and Austria will divide Turkey 
between them, and hard masters they will prove, whether in Asia 
Minor, in Syria, or in Egypt. The Germans have no experience 
of dealing with the Oriental, and think that to“ hit him briskly 
on the head” is the only true method. Already the German 
officers who are running not only the Turkish Navy, but the 
Turkish Army and the Turkish bureaucracy, are acting on 
this principle. ‘The Turk, who is a proud man, will not 
like it. 


We shal) not be so foolish as to divide the Turkish 
Empire on paper before the war is over. It is clear, 
however, that the annexation of Cyprus must be followed 
in Egypt, we do not say by similar action, but by appro- 
priate action. What exactly such action should be must 
be left to the responsible officers of the Crown; but it 
may be said generally that it must be of a kind that will 
reassure the Egyptians and make them realize that no 
change in their status will interfere in the very slightest 
degree with the exercise of the Mohammedan religion, or with 
the personal rights and liberties of the Egyptian people, 





and that in no circumstances will any extra burdens be 
imposed upon them. They must be made to understand that 
we are not going to exploit them, or alter our guiding 
principle of governing Egypt in the interests of the 
Egyptians. 


It is clear that the state of war puts an end to all 
the complicated series of treaties and agreements with Turkey 
as to her suzerain rights in Egypt. These are done with for 
ever. The Capitulations automatically come to an end, 
since Turkey is not only at war with us, but with the other 
two most important of the Great Powers, France and Russia. 
They had already ceased to be operative in the case of 
the Powers with whom we are at war—i.e, Germany and 
Austria. The only remaining Powers that have a large 
number of their nationals concerned are Italy and Greece, 
and they will no doubt be quite willing to make reasonable 
rearrangements. Presumably we shall do very much what 
the French did in the case of Tunis, which had been subject 
to Capitulations, and also of Morocco, and what the Italians 
did in the case of Tripoli. It is hardly necessary to add that 
all pledges to the bondholders, both as regards the tributes 
from Cyprus and Egypt, will be scrupulously respected. 


We are glad to note that the Indian Government has issued 
a reassuring proclamation as regards the Holy Places. We 
trust, however, that before long France, Russia, and Britain, all 
of whom are Powers with large numbers of Mohammedan 
subjects, will join in a common declaration to the Moham- 
medan world that in no circumstances shall we interfere with 
the Holy Places or the religious feelings of Mohammedans. 
Moslems may be perfectly certain that no rearrangements 
made after the war will compromise in the very slightest 
degree religious rights in Arabia. We owe such a declara- 
tion to our Mohammedan subjects and to ourselves. It must 
not be supposed that there is serious danger of any attempt 
to proclaim a Holy War succeeding. The people who would 
make a Holy War formidable are the Old Turks, the old- 
fashioned Mohammedans. But these men view the Young 
Turks and their Committee with horror and indignation, and 
further detest the notion of Turkish independence being 
swamped in the ocean of German intrigue. No doubt 
tremendous efforts will be made by the Germans to raise 
trouble for us in Egypt, but we venture to say that the results 
obtained will not be great. 


We are glad to record that the Russians, on whom, for 
geographical reasons, the brunt of any Turkish offensive must 
fall, have not delayed in taking up the Turkish challenge. 
On Tuesday their troops in the Caucasus seized the important 
town of Bayazid, and, after some fighting, made many 
captures and occupied a considerable piece of territory. For 
instance, we are told that a Russian column, after marching 
fifty-three miles in thirty hours over difficult mountain roads, 
suddenly fell upon the Turks at Muisin and Diadin, dispersed 
considerable forces of Kurds, and took prisoners, guns, and 
ammunition. 


In Flanders, though there is no very great change to report, 
the situation has unquestionably improved from our point of 
view since last Saturday. During the week the Germans have 
been making violent attacks in this region, but though they 
have inflicted heavy losses upon the Allies, none of their 
attacks has been successful—with the result to themselves, 
usual in repeated unsuccessful attacks, of a vast wastage of 
men, and, what is worse, considerable disheartenment among 
the troops. The German troops are very brave, and their 
moral is very good, but no matter how brave men are they 
cannot be thrown again and again against trenches without 
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feeling it. They get war-weary, to put it at the very lowest. 
Though our progress has been slow, there has been progress. 
Not only are the Belgians across the Yser, but our line has 
been distinctly pushed forward. 


There seems to be a general impression that German policy 
now is to make the inundations around Nieuport and Dixmude 
an excuse for not attempting anything further on the sea road, 
but to concentrate all their forces upon breaking through in 
the more southerly portion of the Flanders line, where they 
detect, or think they detect, weakness on the part of the 
Allies. No doubt they will try to do this, but we see no 
reason to think that they will be successful. In that case, 
the question will remain, “ What will the Germans do next? 
Go on bleeding themselves to death in attacks, or fall back to 
positions which will need less men to defend?” Time only can 
show. 


If the news is “fair to moderate” in Flanders, it must be 
called “very good” in Poland. During the week the Russian 
advance and the German-Austrian retreat have been rapid 
and continuous. Not only have large portions of Poland been 
reconquered and the line of the Warta almost reached, but 
the Austrians in the south have given way along their whole 
front and suffered a very severe reverse. It is said, indeed, 
that they have lost fifteen thousand men and numerous guns 
A study of the map will show that the retreat of the Germans 
and Austrians is still on divergent lines. This means, of 
course, that the further the Russians push the enemy back, 
the more difficult joint action will become, and the greater the 
possibility of one or other of his forces being isolated and 
destroyed. In this context it should be mentioned that 
apparently new developments are taking place in East Prussia. 
As the Military Correspondent of the Times points out, we know 
very little just now in regard to the situation between Warsaw 
and Thorn. It is quite possible, however, that developments 
there may soon force the Germans to give up their hold upon 
the eastern borders of East Prussia. It is obvious that if 
Russian hopes come to fruition here the situation will be very 
greatly improved. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the subject of scientific 
recruiting, but may note here the seriousness of the reports 
which all the newspapers contain of the slack way in which 
the new appeal from the War Office for men is being met. 
That is a great misfortune, though it is not an unexpected 
one. When the last boom in recruiting took place it was 
quite obvious to all persons who had any experience in such 
matters that it could perfectly well have been maintained. 
There was practically no sign that it was dying down, and a 
very little extra stimulation from time to time would have 
kept it going in full swing. In these happy conditions the 
War Office most unfortunately intervened, and deliberately, 
though, of course, from the best of motives, killed the boom, 
not only by introducing the Guards’ standard of height— 
an impossible standard for any European nation which wants 
to raise large masses of men—but also by letting it be under- 
stood in all the recruiting stations that the War Office wanted 
the embarrassing rush of men stopped. Now, of course, it is 
exceedingly difficult to make the mass of the population who 
do not study the situation at the front, and judge for themselves, 
understand that the need of men is as great as ever, and always 
has been as great. The attitude of ordinary Britons is to 
shrug their shoulders and say: “ We do not believe we are 
really wanted. If we are, why did they tell us so plainly that 
we weren't!” 


It is no good, however, to cry over spilt milk. The 
essential thing now is to find a remedy. It can be found, 
and found quickly, if the Government like to take it in 
what we have called scientific recruiting. ‘The essential 
point here is to divide the procuring of the raw material from 
the training and organization. Let the civilians help the 
military authorities, who, Heaven knows, are hard-worked 
enough, by relieving them of the actual getting of the men. 
The military side of soldier-making must, of course, remain 
as before absolutely in the hands of the War Office and 
without civilian interference. Nobody can argue that the 


paper-makers in the employ of a newspaper are interfering 
with its conduct and management because they look ahead, 





Ca. 
and, anticipating a great call for extra paper, get in large 
supplies of raw material against such a demand. The 
editorial department are only too delighted to hear that such 
provision is being made. 


On Wednesday next the King will open Parliament in state 
the only alteration in the prescribed ceremonial being the 
temporary disuse of the glass coach. This alteration is due 
to a cause which, it is interesting to note, is reflected in every 
large household in the kingdom. So many members of the 
King’s servants have gone to the front as soldiers that it jg 
difficult to find a sufficient number of the men trained to the 
ceremonial work. Otherwise, and most properly, the state 
will be full state. We are sure that the country as a whole 
will most heartily endorse the King’s decision. In one of 
Stevenson’s “ Fables” the Lieutenant, who comes to the Captain 
to announce that the ship is in great peril, is met by the 
remark : “ That is no reason, Sir, for going about half shaved.” 
Where it can be done, as it can in this case, without waste of 
national energy, we must maintain all the old form. Besides 
this, we are glad that the people of the capital should have an 
opportunity of showing their respect for the Sovereign and 
his Consort, and their admiration for the way in which the 
King and Queen have done their duty during the present 
crisis. Though the King’s excellent habit of refusing to do 
his duty in a theatrical or sensational way may have some. 
what obscured the fact, no man has been working harder than 
he during the past three months. His almost daily inspection 
of the troops that are being trained for the defence of the 
realm has been of real practical service. 


Owing to good and sufficient reasons, comparatively little 
has been said in the Press about the training camps and the 
disposition of the troops throughout the country. In these 
circumstances the men might have had some of their spirit 
damped by a sense that they were neglected. The visits of 
the King, however, have shown them that they are not 
forgotten, and that what they are doing for the nation has 
earned the appreciation and gratitude of us all—from the 
Sovereign to his humblest subject. The weight of responsibility 
on the King must be very great, but he has borne it, and will 
continue to bear it, with cheerfulness, fortitude, and a due 
sense of seriousness. He has set the nation in this respect 
the best possible example. 


A naval action is reported from Germans sources to have taken 
place off the Chilean coast last Sunday evening. What actually 
happened still remains a mystery. According to the German 
reports, five German warships, the ‘Scharnhorst,’ ‘ Gneisenau,’ 
‘Leipzig, ‘Dresden,’ and ‘Nirenberg,’ concentrated near 
Valparaiso and engaged near the island of Santa Maria, off 
Coronel, four British ships, the cruisers ‘Good Hope’ and 
‘Monmouth,’ the light cruiser ‘Glasgow,’ and the auxiliary 
cruiser ‘ Otranto,’ of the Orient Line. The two latter ships 
were completely outranged by the more powerful guns of the 
enemy’s ships. The Germans asserted that the ‘Monmouth’ 
was sunk and the ‘Good Hope’ very severely damaged, though 
a New York message declares that the ‘Good Hope’ escaped 
without damage. The Admiralty and the world in general are 
exceedingly puzzled by the nature of this statement. In the 
first place, there is no mention of the battleship ‘Canopus,’ 
though that ship had been specially sent out to strengthen 
Admiral Cradock’s squadron. 


Even if the German account proves to be correct, there is 
nothing that our Navy need be the least ashamed of in regard 
to the action, though, of course, we all deeply regret the loss 
of a British ship like the ‘Monmouth’ and of her gallant 
crew. In the five German ships which took part in the action 
there were sixteen 82 in. guns and no fewer than seventy-two 
smaller pieces. In the three British ships which are assumed 
to have engaged the Germans there were only two 9°2 in. guns 
and forty-two smaller guns. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Germans not only had the superiority in numbers, but a great 
preponderance in gun-fire. In addition, the German vessels 
were more heavily armoured than ours. Our ships were fairly 
old types, while the ‘Scharnhorst’ and the ‘Gneisenau’ were 
amongst the newest and best cruisers in the German Navy. 
The Times Naval Correspondent gives as a possible explanation 
that the Germans laid a trap for our ships, and while the 
‘Canopus’ was coaling lured us to attack with our cruisers 
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alone. In this context we may mention that the German 
cruiser ‘ Yorck,’ stated “y the Germans to have been blown 


up by a mine, is now thought to have been sunk by one of our 
submarines. 


The latest victim of the ‘Emden’ is the ‘Zhemchug,’ a 
Russian cruiser, which, as reported in the papers of last 
Saturday, was torpedoed while lying in Penang Harbour. 
The Captain of the ‘Emden’ had disguised his ship by 
rigging up @ dummy funnel, and passed the guardships in 
the dark unchallenged. This was, of course, a perfectly 
legitimate ruse, and is already familiar in literature to readers 
of Mr. Kipling. The Captain of the ‘Emden,’ by his elusive- 
ness, daring, resource, excellent seamanship, and chivalry, 
deserves to become a legendary figure in the annals of the 
sea. The German Navy seems to have a far finer code of con- 
duct than the German Army. We notice in the Manchester 
Guardian of Wednesday some tributes from Captains of 
merchant ships to the Captain of the ‘Emden.’ They said 
that he allowed vessels which had women and children on 
board to pass unharmed, and when he took prisoners on board 
his own ship he treated them with the utmost hospitality and 
courtesy. The ‘Emden’ has been a thorn in our side, but 
we know a chivalrous foe when we see him, and we recognize 
one in the Captain of the ‘ Emden.’ 


By far the best narrative which has yet been sent by the 
eyewitness with Sir John French’s Headquarters was pub- 
lished in the papers of Wednesday. It describes the fighting 
on the Franco-Belgian frontier from October 20th to 25th. 
But first it gives an extremely interesting and valuable 
account of the movement by which certain British troops 
were transferred from their position east of Paris and facing 
north to a new position facing east in the north-west corner of 
France. This transfer during a great battle was in itself 
remarkable, It was like General Oku’s move during the 
battle of Mukden, when he withdrew troops from his front 
and passed them secretly behind his line to his extreme left. 
The transfer of the British troops right across the French 
lines of communication was made partly by rail and motor 
and partly by marching. The men were taken from the 
trenches, which (like the trenches in the Crimean War before 
Sebastopol) are in some places not one hundred yards from 
the enemy, under cover of darkness. The Germans were 
accustomed to the sounds of men being relieved in the 
trenches at night, and such care was exercised in the with- 
drawal that they never guessed that anything unusual was 
taking place. 


The eyewitness goes on to say that after the fall of 
Antwerp the German right was reinforced by a newly raised 
army of Ersatz, volunteers, and other material. With this 
help the Germans were able to take the offensive again on 
October 20th. Some of the severest fighting of the war 
followed, and was of a give-and-take character as regards 
positions, but the German losses were all the time enormous. 
Some British prisoners who were rescued stated that they 
had been very well treated by their Saxon captors, being 
placed in cellars for protection from the British guns. The 
23rd was “a bad day for the Germans.” In trying to re- 
capture some trenches they advanced five times in mass 
singing “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” The British simply held 
their fire till the enemy were at close quarters, and easily beat 
back each attempt, killing masses of men in the dense 
formations. These Germans who advanced so heroically to 
the slaughter belonged to the new army. “Their advance 
showed a lack of training and faults in leading which the 
almost superhuman bravery could not counterbalance. It was 
a holocaust. The spectacle was inspiring. ... It was at the 
same time pitiable.” Dismounted cavalry and armoured 
motor-cars are new features in the fighting. 


The eyewitness’s conclusion is that “success will favour 
that side which is possessed of most endurance or can bring 
up and fling fresh forces into the fray. .. . Though we have 
undoubtedly inflicted immense loss upon the enemy, they have 
so far been able to fill up the gaps in their ranks.” In other 
words, the need is men, men, men. And it cannot be pre- 
tended, after what the eyewitness has written, that the very 
highest degree of training will be necessary to make our fresh 
troops a match for the new German levies. 





Lord Fisher has been appointed First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty in succession to Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
Though we have sometimes felt it necessary to differ from 
Lord Fisher’s opinions, we recognize in him a man of the 
greatest energy—wonderful in a man of seventy-three—and 
of marked personality. These qualities will now be directed 
without stint to the prosecution of the war by sea His 
method is a kind of grand and universal offensive. His 
influence will undoubtedly be in the direction of striking 
hard and striking everywhere that an opening offers. 


The Belgian Government have issued a proclamation te 
Belgian men of fighting age who are refugees in foreign 
countries urging them to rally to the work of liberating their 
country. It is added that those who do not volunteer by 
November 15th may be requisitioned for military service 
under the law of 1887. It is very interesting to see that the 
Belgian Government are thus imitating what Lincoln did 
in the American Civil War. It was the Draft—the legal 
power to requisition service—which forced men of the North 
to volunteer, and it alone made volunteering a reality. 


The Aga Khan, the spiritual head of the Khoja community 
of Mohammedans and President of the All-India Moslem 
League, has sent a message to Moslems in India and otber 
parts of the British Empire, urging them to remain loyal. 
He points out that Turkey in making war on Russia has 
madly acted as the tool of Germany. Such conduct is not 
the “ true will of the Sultan,” but has been exacted of him by 
German officers and other non-Moslems. Neither Germany 
nor Austria has ever shown herself a disinterested friend of 
Islam. If Germany should be successful in the war, Turkey 
would simply become her vassal. On the other hand, Britain, 
Russia, and France had all offered solemnly to guarantee 
Turkish integrity. As it is, “Turkey has lost her position of 
trustee of Islam, and evil will overtake her.” We are glad to 
say that the vast majority of Moslems in the Empire seem to 
be quite of the Aga Khan’s opinion. 








At a memorial service held in Ireland on Tuesday for 
Captain Norman Leslie, of the Rifle Brigade, who was killed 
at the front, the Primate of Ireland read an extract from a 
letter by Captain Leslie. We quote from the Morning 
Post :— 


“Try and not worry too much about the war, anyway. Units, 
individuals, cannot count. Remember, we are writing a new page 
of history. Future generations cannot be allowed to read the 
decline of the British Empire and attribute it to us. We live our 
little lives and die. To some are given chances of proving them- 
selves men and to others no chance comes. Whatever our indi- 
vidual faults, virtues, or qualities may be it matters not, but 
when we are up against big things let us forget individuals and 
let us act as one great British unit, united and fearless. Some 
will live and many will die, but count the loss naught. It is 
better far to go out with honour than survive with shame.” 
Surely a finer spirit for a regimental officer cannot be 


imagined. 


A statement issued by the Press Bureau on Wednesday 
contained the text of a telegram sent by Sir John French to 
the officer commanding the London Scottish. The London 
Scottish were the first Territorial regiment to take their place 
in the firing line, and they made a brilliant charge. Sir John 
French said: “I wish you and your splendid regiment to 
accept my warmest congratulations and thanks for the fine 
work you did on Saturday. You have given a glorious lead 
and example to all Territorial corps fighting in France.” 
One effect of the war will be vastly to increase the prestige of 
the Territorials. The splendid example set by the London 
Scottish will certainly be followed by other Territorial 
regiments, who are only burning for their opportunity. 


Last Sunday Mr. Asquith paid a surprise visit to the War 
Prisoners’ Camp at Newbury. He inspected all the com- 
pounds, tents, and cooking arrangements. He was much 
impressed by the comfort and orderliness of the camp. Some 
of the prisoners at once recognized him, and an improvised 
demonstration took place. The prisoners began to cheer. 
This was not allowed to continue, but the tribute was a 
genuine proof that they recognize the attention which is being 
bestowed on their well-being. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SCIENTIFIC RECRUITING. 


Ww: make no apologies to our readers for returning 

once more to the question of recruiting, because 
that is the vital question. The imperative need of the hour 
is more men. Every one who has any understanding of 
the situation, no matter what his political views, realizes 
this. The military authorities realize it, none more so. 
They are telling the nation in the advertisement appeals 
which they are issuing, and in a hundred other ways, that 
there is an urgent and desperate need of more recruits. 
The statesmen realize it—witness their speeches. Indeed, 
if there is one practical point upon which the country is 
absolutely agreed, it is that we shall never end the war unless 
we have at least a million more men, probably two millions. 
But we are not getting the men. The preseni recruiting figures 
can only be described as pitiable. The classes from which 
the recruits have to be drawn, the men between nineteen 
and thirty-eight, have been chilled and puzzled, first by 
being told that men were wanted, then by being told that 
nobody was wanted who did not reach a physical standard 
such as is reached only by a very small proportion of the 
population, and finally by appeals so vague and inadequate 
that the ordinary man is assuming the attitude: “If this 
is the way they ask, they cannot seriously want us. We 
shall wait. It isn’t business yet.” In a word, our present 
recruiting system has broken down, and is not giving us 
the results which it aims at giving us, and which it is 
admitted we must have. 

That this is no prepossession or delusion of the Spectator 
can be shown by a glance at the recruiting reports in any 
newspaper, and still more by the newspaper articles. They 
write as strongly as, nay, often a great deal more strongly 
than, we have done in regard to the breakdown in the 
recruiting. Take, for example, the recent leading articles in 
the Times, and again the excellent “ leader” which appeared 
in Thursday’s Daily Mail on “ Stupid Methods of Recruit- 
ing.” From this we quote the following words, and should 
like to adopt them as our own :— 

“ Better methods and a quicker imagination are needed by our 
recruiting department. Its authorities seem satisfied with an 
occasional ‘ poster,’ which represents a Highlander standing by an 
antediluvian gun; while the rare and infrequent reports of the 
Press Bureau are for the most part models of vagueness and 
formality. If these methods are maintained, then there is little 
prospect of securing by voluntary means the men who are wanted 
to fill the gaps and to form the new armies.” 


Radical newspapers with no leanings whatever to con- 
scription are equally emphatic as to the need for men and 
as to the need not being met, and some of them are hinting 
very clearly that we may be forced to adopt compulsion. 
That we must compel men to come forward, if they do 
not come forward voluntarily, rather than own ourselves 
beaten and throw up the sponge is, of course, absolutely 
clear. The country would hang all the leaders of both 
political parties if they were to acknowledge defeat rather 
than ask for sacrifice. We, however, in spite of our well- 
known views as to universal service, feel convinced that 
if recourse is had to a scientific system of recruiting the 
voluntary system will give us the men we require during 
the war. We hold that it would be most unwise to 
think of resorting to the compulsory basis during war until 
we have given the voluntary system a fair trial, which 
we certainly have not given it up till now. 

What do we mean by scientific recruiting? We 
mean, in the first place, bringing home to _ every 
single man of military age in the country the impera- 
tive need for his aid. This has as yet never been 
done systematically and personally. At a General 
Election, in every constituency in the country not only 
one, but two, and sometimes three, personal appeals are 
made to every voter without any sort of difficulty, 


either through the post or by actual canvassing. But 
surely what we can do in the delirium of party 
politics we can do in a moment of national peril. 


We must so organize our recruiting appeals that every 
man of military age shall have the straigkt question 
put to him, if necessary by a personal visit: “ Will you 
do your duty?” This means, of course, that we must 


first prepare—a task of no great difficulty—a muster of 


et 
the men of military age (such a muster was made just 
before the Armada), and then ask them squarely and fairly 
When this has been done we shall know exactly how 
we stand. If we do not get enough men to come forward 
then we must, in the words which have become familiar 
to all who are conversant with the matter at first hand ge 
and fetch them. (It is a commonplace in many of Cer 
country districts for men.to say: “If they really 
want us they will come and fetch us, and we see no 
reason why we should go till they do”—« they ” 
being, of course, the Government.) When we have 
mustered—that is, made lists of—all the eligible men 
we must not, of course, assume that we can ever 
get the whole of them to join. What we have got to do 
is to make a calculation of the percentage of men required, 
Let us put two million more men as our ideal, and let 
us suppose that of men of military age in the country 
there are found to be about eight million. Then we 
shall want to obtain a quarter, or twenty-five per cent., of 
the men eligible. That will be the quota. While what we 
have termed the scientific appeal is being made to the men 
on the muster roll, the Government should publish each 
week the numbers obtained in a particular area, and in our 
opinion the best area to be taken is the Parliamentary 
constituency, because in it there exists ready made a suit- 
able muster machinery in the shape of the political party 
organizations. Suppose a big constituency in which the 
eligible men were found to be four thousand. The quota 
for such a constituency would be one thousand. Let that 
quota be published week by week with the actual recruit- 
ing figures, and advertised throughout the country. We 
should then know not only what cities and counties wero 
doing their duty and what cities and counties were hanging 
back, but also, what is still more important, what portions 
of the cities and counties were laggards. We might 
further discover whether the laggardness was due to 
some special local consideration, or to ineffective recruit- 
ing officers, or to some other cause, and then we 
could find a remedy by concentrating a special appeal 
if necessary upon the backward constituency. By this 
means, using, as we have said, only the voluntary system, 
we should soon know exactly how we stood. In our 
opinion, the men would soon be forthcoming. The country 
generally would realize that we had a fair and businesslike 
system at work, and not a haphazard one full of inequalities 
and injustices, under which the laggard districts escape 
altogether, and the willing districts bear a double 
burden. 

What objections would the military authorities be likely 
to offer to this proposal? We can guess very well what 
they would be. The authorities would say that under 
the system we propose there would be a great danger of a 
tremendous rush of men, and of the War Office being 
overwhelmed with recruits for whom as yet they have no 
equipment and no means of training. “ You would break 
us down utterly and ruin the scheme by your very success. 
If we are to do our duty by the men, we want to have a 
steady flow of recruits, and not wild rushes that flood us 
out.” And here let us interject that no words are too 
strong in praise of the way in which Lord Kitchener and 
his Staff are training and equipping the recruits. It is a 
perfect marvel of good organization, good sense, humanity, 
and a fine mixture of the best military and democratic 
spirit. Ina word, we fully sympathize with the objection as 
to swamping the War Office with men. We perfectly under- 
stand that for the hard-worked men who are now engaged 
in the task of training the distraction of having masses of 
raw material dumped upon them when they cannot deal 
with it would be as exasperating as it would be for a 
newspaper office to have the paper-makers coming at the 
busiest moment and dumping huge bales of paper in 
every corner of the composing-room and the editorial 
department. Torun the thing efficiently, say the soldiers, 
the men must come in as they are wanted, and not 
before—just as the paper must come in when it is 
wanted for the newspaper, and not before. It would 
be madness to paralyse the military authorities and ruin 
the absolutely splendid work which they are doing for 
the nation by overfeeding them with recruits. In other 
words, we are fully aware that many businesses have been 
ruined by too great success at the wrong moment and 





by overtrading. Now what does all this point to? It 
points most emphatically—and here we are certain that 
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every experienced man of business and every successful 
administrator will bear us out—to this fact. The provision 
of the men, and their training and organization, must be 
separate tasks and placed in separate hands. As we have 
ointed out so often in these columns, the proper way 
to do the job is to leave the training and equipment of 
the men absolutely and unreservedly in the hands of the 
military authorities. At the same time there ought to be 
set up an entirely separate body or “Commission of 
Array,” or, if that 1s thought too archaeological, a body of 
“Commissioners for Recruiting,” whose first business it 
should be to muster the nation, work out the quotas, and 
then, under the voluntary system, to get ready the raw 
material in great heaps, but away from, and so as to cause 
no embarrassment to, the military authorities. That done, 
what would happen would be this. The military authorities, 
as soon as they were ready for a hundred thousand more 
men, would tell the Commissioners that they were able to 
train and equip them, and the men would at once be 
called up and sent to the depots designated by the 
War Office. They would be sent, of course, medically 
examined and attested, the military authorities having 
prescribed the standard which the doctors were to adopt. 
After they had arrived at the depots there could be a 
further examination, exactly as now, in order to get rid of 
men who after trial did not appear likely to make good 
soldiers. 

But, it will be asked, how would the Commissioners for 
raising men be ableto deal with theoverwhelming rush which 
would, it is admitted, be caused by this system of scientific 
recruiting? They would deal with it on the perfectly sen- 
sible business lines proposed two months ago by the Prime 
Minister. When a man had offered himself as a recruit, 
and when he had passed the doctor and been attested, he 
would be told that he wasa soldier of his King and country, 
but that he might not be wanted for several weeks, or even 
a couple of months. He would therefore be told to return to 
his home and his work as if he were on furlough. Since, 
however, he was a soldier, though not yet a trained one, 
he would receive a soldier’s pay at Army rates—i.e., 1s. 3d. 
a day—till called up for service. All he would have 
to do would be to present himself at a designated place 
every Saturday afternoon in order to receive his pay and 
to report himself as remaining fit and in good health. In 
addition, he would be given a conspicuous badge, which 
would indicate to all the world that he had done his duty, 
and was ready to answer his country’s call the moment 
the country was ready to give him his military training. 
Meanwhile there is no reason why the men who gave out 
the pay, who would naturally be old soldiers, should not 
give the recruit advice as to training himself bodily by 
the use of physical exercises in order that he might 
quickly become fit for the athletic work which is now 
the lot of a soldier. If he could also join a Miniature 
Rifle Club and train his eye as well as his body, all the 
better. The men on the waiting list, generously treated 
by the country in the matter of pay, would act as the best 
possible recruiting agents. The badges worn by them at 
their work at the forge or the factory, in the fields, in the 
office, or wherever men congregate, would make an appeal 
to the men who were working side by side with them which 
in most cases would be irresistible. Men who had not done 
their duty would stand out in unpleasant relief among 
the men who were wearing the King’s badge of honour. 
The men with the badge would at once possess that sense 
of superiority which Dr. Johnson has made all English- 
speaking people realize by his words to Boswell: ‘ If Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of soldiers or sailors, he 
would shrink ; he’d wish to creep under the table.’ 





THE MORAL SIDE OF SCIENTIFIC 
RECRUITING. 


E have dealt hitherto with what we may call the 
? mechanical side of scientific recruiting, but there 
18a moral side also which must not be neglected. If the 
Government want, as we know they do, to get the best 
possible results in numbers, and want, as they also do, 
to get them, if it is humanly possible, on the voluntary 
system, then they must supplement this scientific method 
—of first arraying the men of military age and then 
appealing to them to volunteer—by taking the nation fully 





into their confidence and telling it plainly and sincerely 
what the need is. The King should send a message to his 
people, endorsed by the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, 
making it clear once and for all to the country how deadly is 
the peril ofa prolonged war,and howaprolonged war can only 
be avoided by the provision of men in vast numbers. But 
this must not be all. There is another point about which 
Ministers not unnaturally shrink from speaking publicly, 
but about which they must speak. They must tell the 
country that, unbounded as is our confidence in the Navy, 
and splendid as are the achievements of our soldiers, we 
dare not take any risks in regard to invasion, and that 
preparations have been made, and still more must be 
mzde, to meet the enemy actually on our soil, lest his 
transports should be able to do what his cruisers did on 
Tuesday—i.e., evade our overwhelming naval force and 
come right up to our coastline. Let the Government 
tell the nation what preparations must be made in the 
way of entrenched positions along our chalk downs and 
on our coasts, and of the stern measures which must be 
taken should the enemy land to prevent his taking 
advantage of the resources of the country in food and 
transport. There are millions of men who have never yet 
contemplated even for an instant the serious possibilities 
of invasion—who have not thought what it would mean, 
and what we should have to do to avoid the fate of 
Belgium. If the Government told the country fairly and 
squarely what the dangers are and how they must be met, 
the country would instantly be awakened, and awakened in 
the right way. There might be a sense of panic for a day 
or two, or, if you like, of national anguish, but out of that 
panic and the temporary humiliation would come good. 
There would be no need of any argument for the time being 
about the voluntary and compulsory principles. We 
should get the men as fast as we could register them, 
and later the country would be steadied by the knowledge 
that it had been told the truth and taken into the confidence 
of the Government. 

We must speak next of the composition of the Com- 
mission of Array for collecting and getting ready, pending 
orders from the War Oflice, a huge store of human raw 
material. It should be composed mainly of practical 
business men and organizers. It should also have on it, 
if they could possibly be spared, one or two soldiers of 
ability. Above all, it must have a secretary and a secre- 
tarial staff composed of men who understand organizing, 
and are able and willing to work at their task sixteen 
hours a day if necessary. If we had a free hand we 
would place on it the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Balfour and 
another representative of the Opposition. For soldiers, 
we would include Lord Roberts, Lord Methuen, and Lord 
Grenfell. Below these would come some of our best 
business men and officials, and, of course, also some 
Labour Members and representatives of the Trade Unions. 
In addition to their work as we have sketched it, the 
Commission of Array should take over the Press advertise- 
ments. Hitherto the advertising appeals for recruits have 
been anything but scientific. Frankly, they have been 
very poor specimens of the art. If proper use were made 
of the Press a very great deal might be done, and done 
quickly. A good scientific Press campaign might very 
well fill the gap while the Commission was arraying the 
nation—that is, getting the lists of the men of military 
age preparatory to the individual appeal of which we have 
spoken. 

One word more. If the military authorities would 
agree, we think the age of enlistment should be lowered 
from nineteen to seventeen at one end and raised at the 
other from thirty-eight to forty-five—always subject, of 
course, to the proviso that in the case of the young and of 
the old the medical examination should be specially 
severe. For service abroad the military authorities would 
no doubt prefer to keep to the ages of nineteen to thirty- 
eight. Men attested under nineteen or over thirty-eight 
might be detailed for filling up the gaps in the Territorial 
units. As the drafts go out to the Territorials in India 
and at the front—and they will very soon be wanted in 
both cases—the vacancies at home might be made good 
from this special heap of raw material. There is plenty of 
work for all, but there is no time to be lost. The enemy 
is at our gate. We can only get rid of him in one way— 





Men, Men, Men. 
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THE NAVAL SITUATION. 


‘{\HE appearance of German cruisers off Yarmouth on 

Tuesday, the mysterious action off the coast of 
Chile, and in a lesser degree the continued exploits of the 
‘Emden’ and other German destroyers of commerce, have 
this week inclined some people to overestimate the progress 
of the German policy of “attrition.” We do not wish to 
say a word that would diminish any one’s sense of the 
very serious work our sailors have on their hands ; every 
fraction of their watchfulness, skill, and bravery will be 
needed; but any one who talks of the German policy of 
attrition as having hitherto succeeded, or being likely to 
succeed, cannot have grasped the elements of the situation. 
The German conception of what might be achieved by the 
German Navy was that it might pick off British ships one 
by one by mines and torpedoes till something approaching 
an equality of strength between the two Navies had been 
established. Then would be the time for the capital ships, 
which had meanwhile been kept safely in harbour, to sally 
forth and engage the British Fleet with a fair chance of 
success. By that time, also, according to the characteristic 
German calculations, the losses of British commerce would 
have tied the plans of the Admiralty to the cart-tail of 
public opinion, and Germany would engage in the North 
Sea the Fleet of a nation which had become nervy and 
demoralized, and had hopelessly confused strategy with the 
task of calming universal anxiety. If all that were achieved, 
“attrition” could be described as a success. Otherwise it 
cannot. The fact is that, in spite of the losses which the 
British Navy has suffered, we have hitherto been more 
fortunate than we had any right to expect. “ Attrition” 
has kept a rough balance between the two Navies, and 
that although the British Navy has continually offered 
itself to be shot at. The five cruisers we have lost 
from submarine attack were not of great military value— 
the real loss was in heroic human lives and all the training 
and skill they represented. The same may be said of the 
two cx Jisers that have been sunk by mines and of the small 
eruiser sunk by gun-fire in Zanzibar Harbour. Even the 
‘Monmouth,’ reported sunk in the action off Chile, was 
not one of our latest or most powerful ships, and against 
her loss we may fairly set that of the German cruiser 
*Yorck,’ which was sunk by a German mine, or it 
may be by a British torpedo, near Wilhelmshaven, on 
Wednesday. The balance between the two Navies will be 
more than restored—it will swing in our favour more heavily 
than it was in our favour at the beginning of the war—when 
the ships now building in British yards are completed. 

Mines and submarines, as was to be expected in the 
circumstances, have been the chief means of German 
offence, and British naval officers have had all too little 
experience of German gun-fire. How to deal with mines 
and submarines has been the preoccupying subject. This 
week the Admiralty have taken a step that had become 
absolutely necessary, not only in our own interests, but in 
the interests of the neutral shipping of the world. They 
have declared the whole North Sea a military area, and 
mines have been laid as an answer to the indiscriminate 
sowing of German mines. The announcement was made 
in the papers of Tuesday, and the new conditions came 
into force on Thursday. The latest act of the Germans 
had been to strew mines on the north coast of Ireland— 
in waters which had not been included in any strategical 
scheme or touched by combatant action. The object 
was apparently simply to destroy British merchant ships 
and crews, and the risk of blowing up the innocent 
ships of neutral Powers was accepted without a tremor. 
These mines cannot have been laid by German men-of- 
war or by any vessel flying the German flag, and there 
is no doubt that the strong words of the Admiralty 
announcement were thoroughly justified :— 

“The mines have been laid by some merchant vessel flying a 
neutral flag which has come along the trade route as if for the 
purposes of peaceful commerce, and, while profiting to the full by 
the immunity enjoyed by neutral merchant ships, has wantonly 
and recklessly endangered the lives of all who travel on the sea, 
regardless of whether they are friend or foe, civilian or military 
in character. Mine-laying under a neutral flag and reconnaissance 
conducted by trawlers, hospital ships, and neutral vessels are the 
ordinary features of German naval warfare. In these circum- 
stances, having regard to the great interests entrusted to the 
British Navy, to the safety of peaceful commerce on the high 
seas, and to the maintenance within the limits of International 
Law of trade between neutral countries, the Admiralty feel it 








a 
necessary to adopt exceptional measure iz : 
pr sales wide this war is wet —- to the novel 
All merchant ships are warned of the danger they will run 
if they enter the North Sea—now a mined area—exog t 
under Admiralty directions. This “ closed area” jg a 
of course, closed in the literal sense. Neutral ghj : 
have a right to enter it. But they are advised a 
to do so without accepting the highest degree of 
safety that the British Navy can guarantee them. For 
this purpose the military area is defined as being bounded 
on the north by a line drawn from the northern point of 
the Hebrides, through the Faroe Islands, to Iceland. Ships 
entering the North Sea should come by the Straits of 
Dover. Then they will be given sailing directions so that 
they can avoid the minefields. German newspapers, with 
incomparable effrontery, have begun to speak of the action 
of the Admiralty as an unwarrantable interference with 
neutral rights. The right Germany had conferred on 
neutral ships was the right to be blown up. Germany 
has violated all the Conventions which she signed at the 
Hague as to the use of mines, and the response of the 
Admiralty in the interests of humanity as well as in our 
own cause has come too late rather than too soon. The 
new phase is bound to have a considerable effect upon 
the war strategically, because even if the German Fleet 
wished to come out of harbour it would now hesitate to 
sail out into unknown minefields. 

As for submarines, it is fair to say that they are not the 
terror some experts had pretended them to be, That 
British ships have been able to lie off the Belgian coast 
bombarding the right wing of the German Army without 
harm from submarines is a significant fact. We must not 
underrate submarines, but at the same time we believe 
that during the war sailors have learnt even more about 
frustrating submarines than the very gallant oflicers of 
submarines have learnt about torpedoing ships. A ship 
lying dead in the water is the only easy target for a 
submarine. The submarine is slow in aiming because 
the whole vessel has to be manceuvred into the right 
position—the torpedo tube cannot be “laid” like a gun. 
Speed and continual alterations of course are the best 
protection against submarines. Such an episode as the 
loss of the ‘ Aboukir,’ ‘ Hogue,’ and ‘ Cressy ’ is not likely 
to be repeated. As for offence against submarines, ram- 
ming seems to be even more esteemed than gun-fire. An 
excellent feat in ramming a submarine was performed, for 
example, by the destroyer ‘Badger.’ But even if the 
deadly power of the submarine were all that some persons 
have imagined it to be, there would be consolation, for it 
would then be certain that, if the comparatively few 
German submarines could cripple the whole British Fleet, 
the much greater number of British submarines would 
make short work of the German Navy whenever it came 
out. 

The demonstration by the fast German cruisers off 
Yarmouth was an incident by itself—an incident unlike 
any other'in the war. There is no agreement as to what 
the Germans were trying to do. Perhaps they set forth 
on a reconnaissance, and finding nothing in front of them 
steamed right ahead till they were brought up by the 
English coast. In that case the explanation would be 
simply that they thought it worth while—in accordance 
with what we may call the usual German strategy of 
psychology —to expend some ammunition in the 
abatement of British confidence. If that were the 
motive, we are not ungrateful. To prove that German 
ships can suddenly appear off an English watering- 
place, and to let the inhabitants of the East Coast listen to 
the sound of hostile guns—a sound not heard there, 
we suppose, since Paul Jones was engaged by English 
vessels—is to give a fillip to British recruiting. We 
sometimes think that the appearance of a German ship, 
or a Zeppelin, once a week would be a very good thing for 
us. As a nation we have no such sense of intimate 
association with the war as Frenclimen and Belgians have. 
But it may be that the German cruisers, all of which were 
fast, were consciously attempting to imitate an incident in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and to tempt our ships to the 
pursuit while they threw mines in their path. If this 
were so, they succeeded to the extent of sinking one British 
submarine. The real misfortune of the affair was that the 
German cruisers did not wish to give battle, and could rot 
be compelled to do so. 
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CIVILIANS 


R. H. G. WELLS'S letter to the Times and the 
M correspondence that is going on in most of the 
newspapers on the subject of what action should be taken 
by civilians in the event of invasion are rightly and properly 
attracting a great deal of attention. We do not our- 
selves think that an invasion or raid is in the least more 
likely to succeed now than at any other time since the 
beginning of the war, though no doubt it is more 
likely to be attempted. Nevertheless, ve are most strongly of 
opinion not only that the Government should take all the 

recautions on land as well as on sea necessary to meet 
and overcome a landing of hostile troops, but that 
individual civilians are quite right to concern themselves 
with the matter and to consider how they could best 
help. Further, we hold that the Government should take 
counsel how they can encourage and direct the energies of 
civilians into useful and helpful channels, and prevent the 
serious embarrassment that might come from misdirected 
zeal. 

(1) The first thing, the most essential thing, to remember 
is that the best way to help the nation just now and to 
protect us from the horrors of invasion is to join the armed 
forces of the Crown as a soldier—in other words, to enlist. 
No man between the ages of nineteen and thirty-eight, or, 
if already trained, between the ages of nineteen and forty- 
five, has any right to talk about his willingness to sacrifice 
everything to defend his country if he is unwilling to 
enlist. That at the moment is the first duty of the man 
of military age. We are well aware that there are a 
considerable number of people who for what seem to 
them, and indeed often are, good and sufficient reasons feel 
it their duty not to enlist. That matter must be left to 
their own consciences. But be that as it may, these 
persons have no right to clamour that special provision 
should be made for them to take part in the defence 
of the country—in other words, special provision of 
a softer and easier way of doing their duty than that 
which has already been chosen by a million of their 
countrymen. Those who are unlucky enough to be so 
circumstanced as to be unable to enlist must grin and 
bear it. 

(2) For the men of military age, then, the path is 
perfectly clear. But how about the lads between sixteen 
and nineteen who are quite capable of carrying a rifle in 
home defence, and how about the ordinary civilian over 
thirty-eight, and also how about the men whose health 
and stature and chest measurement have been declared 
by the doctors to unfit them for general enlistment, but 
who yet feel that there is a great deal that they could do 
in the combatant line within theseislands ? What is their 
duty to the State? How can the Government help them 
to help the country ? 

Before we answer this question directly we must lay 
down three principles which govern the whole subject. 
(a) Civilians must loyally obey any orders or instructions 
given to them by the Government if invasion should occur. 
Till it does occur they are, of course, free men, and 
may prepare themselves in any way they think fit 
provided that such action includes every effort to induce 
men who are of military age and capacity to join the 
colours at once, and that no efforts of theirs in 
training themselves are capable of impeding the raising 
or training of the new Army. For example, they must 
not, if they want to learn their drill, occupy the time and 
services of drill instructors required by the War Office to 
drill and instruct Regular troops. For civilian bodies to 
bribe or otherwise induce drill instructors to teach them 
rather than Army recruits would be conduct of the most 
reprehensible kind. They must, in the matter of in- 
struction, be content with men who are not wanted for the 
troops. Fortunately there is quite a considerable supply 
of men well fitted to teach the elements of drill to 
civilians, but who are not up to the standard required by 
the War Office for instructors. (6) Directly the standard 
of age or height is altered the men who by this means 
become of military age and capacity must at once leave 
the civilian organization and enlist. (c) All civilians not 
of military age and capacity must remember that no 
action taken by them in isolation—that is, not in co-opera- 
tion with others in a definite organization and under 
definite instructions—will be of the slightest use. The 
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man who says that if the Germans come he intends to take 
down his gun and go out and shoot them when and where 
he can, rules of war or no rules of war, may be, and very 
likely is, a brave man, but his contribution to the defence 
of the realm will literally be nil. To be of use he must 
act with others under orders, and ina coherent, disciplined, 
even if un-uniformed body. 

(3) We now come to the main consideration. What 
should the men of non-military age do to prepare them- 
selves for helping their country if the supreme need 
caused by invasion should arise? Our answer is exactly 
the answer we gave in the first fortnight of the war. Let 
such persons form themselves into Town Guards and Village 
Guards, and acquire, when they can do so without inter- 
fering with or impeding the training of the Regular recruits, 
(a) the capacity to shoot straight with a rifle; (b) the 
elements of drill and military discipline. 

In this context we cannot do better than reprint the 
proposals which the editor of this paper, as Sheriff of 
Surrey, put forth at a conference of the Rifle Clubs 
of the county. His suggestion was that, if Town and 
Village Guards were needed, the country would find in the 
Rifle Clubs an organization ready to hand. All that 
would then be necessary would be to add drill to rifle 
instruction and to welcome into the Rifle Club all persons 
either too young or too old to join the colours. Here are 
the suggested steps for forming Town Guards and Village 
Guards out of Rifle Clubs :— 


(1) Call a Rifle Club General Meeting. 
(2) Inform them of proposal. 
(3) Form Town or Village Guard. 


CONSTITUTION OF GUARD.—AIl members of Rifle Clubs 
over 38 years of age to be Members. No men under that age to 
be taken, except only men who have offered to enlist and been 
rejected by the Doctor. 


OBJECTS AND DUTIES OF TOWN AND VILLAGE 
GUARDS. 

(1) To make arrangements for guarding places in the Town, 
Village, or Parish, such as Railway Bridges in which the Village 
is situated, and for assisting the Police and Magistrates, or Mayor 
and Municipal Authorities, in the maintenance of order, and 
relieving the Police in case of emergency and sudden calls. The 
object is not the creation of a permanent or standing force, but 
purely of one of the emergency order. No one will be called on 
to neglect his ordinary work or duties except there is peril to the 
Town or Village. 

(2) To use all possible endeavours to induce men of 38 
and under to enlist, and to assist men willing to enlist to 
get their names enrolled. Promises of employment at the end of 
the war to be obtained. Recruits on the Town or Village list may 
feel that the Town or Village has a special responsibility in regard 
to them. 

(3) To get in touch with all men in the Town or Village who are 
eligible for the National Reserve, and to induce them to register 
their names at once, and to join Class I. or Class II. of the National 
Reserve. 

(4) To support the Sheriff in any way he may order in case he 
should be obliged to call out the able manhood of the county to 
assist him in repelling the King’s enemies. 

ORGANIZATION OF GUARD WHEN FORMED. 
Steps to be taken. 

(1) Choose a Captain of the Town or Village Guard. When 
elected let him put himself in touch with the nearest Magistrate, 
and also inform Local Police of his appointment. 

(2) Let the Guard be divided into Sections of ten men with a 
Section Leader in addition, and Subsections of five men each, one 
of the five to be chosen as Subsection Leader. 

(3) During the first two months after formation let as many as 
can of the Guard meet each evening. Let them find some one who 
is competent to instruct in company drill and let him drill the 
Guard each evening. Let those who own rifles bring them to the 
place of meeting. Small stocks of ball cartridge should be pro- 
vided by those individuals who own rifles, but no cartridges shou!d 
be taken to drills or on duty unless at the special request of the 
Police. 

(4) Captain should get information as to where picks and 
shovels can be procured in the Village in case of a sudden demand 
for means to entrench a position. He should also ascertain 
that the Town or Village Guard men know how to use these 
implements. 

(5) The Captain in consultation with his men should discuss 
plans for guarding Village and for keeping order should any 
request come to him to do so. He should provide himself with a 
good map (scale: Linch to a mile). He should keep in touch 
with the Town or Village Guards bordering him. He should 
report from time to time to the High Sheriff, or the person who is 
organizing Town and Village Guards in the County, who will 
endeavour to inspect the Guards by himself or Deputy. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS.—Men who are already in some 





other organization like Red Cross on no account to resign from 
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those bodies in order to take up Guard Duties. This is most 
important. The Town Guards and Village Guards are super- 
mumerary, and must not be allowed to interfere with existing 
izations. Above all, they must consider themselves as under 
the orders of the Police. If required to do so, they should be 
sworn in as special constables. 
In all cases of doubt let Town or Village Guards look to the 
Police and Magistrates for instructions, They should consider 
themselves a kind of voluntary Police. 





We are sorry to say that the proposal when made proved 
premature. Almost all the Rifle Clubs of Surrey repre- 
sented at the Conference expressed themselves as unwilling 
or unable to adopt the suggestions given above. There 
was, however, one notable exception. The Mitcham Rifle 
Club at once took up the idea, and a Town Guard, amount- 
ing now to some three or four hundred men, was formed, 
and has been regularly drilling ever since. Even six 
weeks ago, when they were inspected by the Sheriff of 
Surrey, they showed themselves to be by no means ignorant 
of the elements of drill, and perfectly able to execute in 
an intelligent way the orders of their officers. Since then 
the Guard have still further improved in drill and marks- 
manship, acquired at the miniature range of the Mitcham 
Rifle Club, which is the base of the organization. The 
Captain of the Mitcham Guard (Captain Williams Till), 
who has proved to possess signal powers of organization, is 
an ex-Captain of that highly trained semi-military body, 
the Cape Mounted Police. We say without hesita- 
tion that if every town and urban district and village in 
England had a Guard formed on the lines of the Mitcham 
Yown Guard, something would have been accomplished 
that might prove most valuable in the event of invasion. 

We shall no doubt be asked by many military critics 
whether we really believe that these Village and Town 
Guards, composed of boys under nineteen and middle-aged 
men from thirty-eight to sixty-five, would be of any sort 
of use from the military point of view. Our answer is, in 
the first place, that men who have learned the use of the 
rifle, and still more have learned how to act together under 
orders, cannot be regarded as less worth having than 
citizens who cannot shoot and cannot drill, and have 
no sort of organization and no _ leaders. They 
would not, of course, be of any use to pit against 
the best German troops, or to carry trenches held 
even by the latest levies from the Landsturm. To 
put them at the lowest, however, they would be of very 
great use in steadying the civil population, and, if they 
got intelligible orders, in helping the military authorities 
mm preparing what we may call “ emergency positions ” 
with the spade. By this we do not mean constructing 
great entrenchments, which are more in the nature of 
temporary fortifications, but helping to throw up field works, 
obstructing roads, or, again, clearing away obstructions 
made in the roads by the enemy. It would be one thing for 
the military authorities vaguely to tell people of a village 
that they had got to fell the trees in a particular road or 
ravine and obstruct the German advance, and quite another 
to tell the leader of a coherent body of three hundred to four 
hundred Town Guards to take his men and use them to do 
a particular piece of work with the hatchet or the spade. 
Such work would be done far better and far more quickly 
by a Town Guard or Village Guard than by a leaderless 
mob. 

But we will go further than this, and say that in 
many cases—that is, in cases where the Town Guard or 
Village Guard had thrown up a leader or leaders of 
courage and capacity— it is conceivable that the Guard, if 
they were armed with rifles, might do a certain amount of 
combatant work in delaying an enemy’s advance. Now 
comes a very crucial matter. We not only think it 
might be quite worth while to form Town Guards and 
Village Guards under proper orders and discipline of the 
kind we have suggested, but we think it would also be 
worth the Government’s while to give such persons rifles 
and ammunition, provided—a very big proviso, we admit 
—that the Government had the rifles and ammunition to 
spare, i.e., bad not other and more advantageous means of 
using them. When we speak like this we must not be 
supposed to be suggesting that the Government are 
short of rifles. Their difficulties in this respect have, we 
know, been surmounted, and they are now well supplied. 
Still, no Government has an unlimited supply of material, 
and the military authorities must be left to decide the best 





way in which to make use of their rifles and cartridges, It 
would be madness for civilians to make such a clamour to 
be armed that the properly organized military units should 
go short or be in danger of going short. 

That Town Guards and Village Guards could provide 
themselves with rifles at a moment like this is most 
unlikely. We doubt whether there are more than ten to 
twelve thousand private rifles, if that, in the country. As 
to shot guns, we doubt their being of any use. 

Though we express a doubt whether the Government 
would be in a position to deal out rifles to Town Guards 
and Village Guards—they very likely might require a 
million of them—that, in our opinion, is no reason whatever 
against the formation of those bodies on the lines we have 
suggested. They would, as we have said, steady the 
civil population, and their organization would, we 
believe, prove most useful to the authorities, civil and 
military, in case of invasion. If the military authorities 
knew that in every town and every village they went into 
there was always to be found a coherent body of men under 
recognized leaders, capable of doing appropriate work, and, 
at any rate, always capable of keeping order, they would 
feel a sense of relief. If the authorities are sceptical now 
as to the advisibility of supplying arms, it might well 
be that the men who formed the Guards would in many 
cases show such a record of trustworthiness that the 
Government might at the last moment be inclined to issue 
rifles and cartridges to them, as well as that distinguishing 
mark which would give them the full rights of combatants 
under the Hague Convention. We believe that in many 
cases soldiers who are now sceptical might, after a couple 
of months, say that this or that Town Guard was really 
quite worth arming as likely to do useful, if subordinate, 
work, 

Again, and this is perhaps the most important point of 
all, if the supreme appeal had to be made to the nation, 
and men of any age capable of shouldering a rifle were 
asked to join the Regular ranks, the man who had learned 
rifle shooting and the elements of drill in a Town Guard 
or Village Guard would make a far better recruit than 
the man who had never been in such an organization. 
Imagine if a million men of non-military age were at once 
to form Town Guards and Village Guards throughout the 
country and to drill and practise with the rifle. We are 
quite certain that in two months’ time, or even in a month, 
out of that million, ten per cent.—that is, a hundred 
thousand very useful men—might be selected to pass into 
the Regular Army, and to pass, not as raw recruits, but as 
half-cooked recruits, men who would be fit to replenish the 
firing line in a great emergency. 





GOVERNMENT HELP TO PRIVATE TRADERS. 


HE Government have now taken another important 
step—or, to be accurate, two steps—to give further 
assistance to private traders through the agency of State 
credit. The first of these steps has relation to Stock 
Exchange securities, the second to the debts due from 
foreign countries to British traders which are at the 
moment irrecoverable because of the war. The former 
matter covers so much larger a field that it is well to 
discuss it first. In our article upon the financial 
problems created by the war appearing on September 5th 
last, we pointed out the very important part which the 
Stock Exchange plays in the machinery of commerce. 
That machinery finally rests upon credit, and a man who 
possesses Stock Exchange securities can in normal times 
increase his credit by pledging those securities to a banker. 
Having done this, he is able to draw against his credit for 
the ordinary purposes of his business. Operations of this 
character are of daily occurrence in normal times, and 
cover an immense field. But the moment war broke out 
the process was brought to a summary end by the closing 
of the Stock Exchange. If the Stock Exchange had not 
been closed there would have been a tremendous rush to 
realize securities, prices would have fallen heavily, and 
bankers and other persons who had lent upon Stock 
Exchange securities would have found upon realization 
that their margin of safety had disappeared, and that 
there was not enough to repay the sums lent. Therefore 
the closing of the Stock Exchange was imperative ; but as 
soon as it was closed all the daily transactions which 
depend on its activities were brought to a standstill. 
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Ever since that event took place the members of the Stock 


Exchange have been anxiously considering what measures 
can possibly be taken to facilitate the opening of the 
House and the starting of business again. 

At last an agreement has been reached with the Govern- 
ment, with the Bank of England, and with the joint 
stock banks, which will certainly contribute to an early 
reopening of the Stock Exchange by removing the 
great terror which has been hanging over that institu- 
tion. ‘That terror lies in the fact that members of 
the Stock Exchange owe large sums of money to bankers 
and other persons, borrowed upon the strength of securities 
which at present are unrealizable except at a ruinous loss. 
To meet this situation the Government and the Bank of 
England have agreed to advance to certain classes of 
persons who have lent money to members of the Stock 
Exchange sixty per cent. of the sums lent, and not to 
press for repayment until twelve months after the war, or 
until the expiry of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
of 1914, whichever event is the earlier. Simultaneously 
the joint stock banks have voluntarily agreed to deal in 
the same way with loans which they have made to 
members of the Stock Exchange. 

The first reflection which ought to occur to every 
prudent citizen is to what extent are the Government here 
pledging the credit of the country, and what is the amount of 
risk involved. Precise figures of the sums involved are not 
available, but even if the sum at stake is large the risk which 
the Government run is small. The Bank of England, 
which in this instance represents the Government, takes the 
whole of the securities which have been pledged, and enters 
them nominally at the price which they commanded before 
the war broke out. That price allowed for a ten per cent. 
margin of safety to the lender, so that there is that ten per 
cent. to start with. Secondly, the Bank of England is 
only advancing sixty per cent. of the total sum lent, so that 
in effect the Bank of England advance is not much more 
than half the pre-war prices of the securities which it will 
hold in bond. Therefore, unless, when the time for 
settling up comes, these securities have fallen to half their 
pre-war prices, the Bank will lose nothing. Even then the 
Bank will have recourse, first, to the persons to whom they 
have made the advance, and secondly, to the members of 
the Stock Exchange who were the original borrowers. As 
both these classes of people are normally people with con- 
siderable capital to their credit, it seems improbable that 
there can be any appreciable loss to the Bank. Evidently 
that is also the view of the joint stock banks, which have 
voluntarily taken on a similar liability. There is, however, 
this rather important distinction between the terms offered 
by the Bank of England and those which may be offered 
by the joint stock banks. Both are limited as to the 
maximum amount of interest which they may charge— 
namely, 1 per cent. above the current Bank Rate. But 
whereas the Bank of England binds itself further not to 
charge less than 5 per cent., there is no minimum fixed in 
the case of the joint stock banks. It therefore seems 
probable that if the financial situation becomes favourable 
the joint stock banks may undercut the Bank of England, 
and in that case the liabilities of the State may be still 
further reduced. 

Let us next consider what the effect of this large trans- 
action will be both on the Stock Exchange and on the 
country generally. The immediate effect on the Stock 
Exchange is to get rid, as was pointed out above, of an 
overhanging terror. That means that many members of 
the Stock Exchange, who had been reserving capital of 
their own to meet liabilities of a magnitude which they 
could not calculate, will now be free to use this capital in 
their ordinary business if opportunities should arise for 
doing so, for they now know that they will not be called 
upon to meet their pre-war liabilities till twelve months 
after the war is over. They thus acquire freedom of 
action, and we may safely assume that they will do their 
best to make use of that freedom by getting business 
started. 

Not only do they benefit individually, but they benefit 
collectively, for one of the principal obstacles to the 
reopening of the Stock Exchange has now been removed. 
Other obstacles undoubtedly remain. In particular, there 
1s a good deal of talk of the possibility of foreigners 
throwing their securities on to the Stock Exchange as soon 
as it opened, aud so bringing down prices. This danger 











appears to be a good deal exaggerated. Our enemies 
are normally borrowers rather than lenders, and there- 
fore it is not likely that they have sufficiently large 
holdings to do any very great damage. Doubtless neutral 
countries and our allies might be eager to realize to a con- 
siderable extent ; but as against these probable realizations 
must be put the fact that there is an immense amount of 
uninvested capital in the United Kingdom at the present 
time eagerly seeking for investment, and it is by no means 
certain that if the Stock Exchange were open the rush of 
— might not be very nearly equal to the rush of 
sellers. é 

Thus, so far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, the 
step now taken is of tremendous importance, and seems 
likely to lead to a reopening of the House in the near 
future. But it is not only the Stock Exchange that 
benefits. An almost equal benefit is conferred upon the 
persons who have lent money to members of the Stock 
Exchange and who are unable to obtain repayment. Such 
persons will now obtain sixty per cent. of their capital, and 
will be able to use it for any of the purposes for which 
capital is required, and to this extent, therefore, the 
ordinary machinery of industry will be very efficiently 
greased. 

To pass now to the other important step announced 
during the present week—namely, a new arrangement for 
dealing with debts due to traders in this country and at 
present irrecoverable. This question obviously presents very 
great practical difficulties, because in the ordinary course of 
business traders are bound to take considerable risks with 
regard to the persons with whom they deal. ‘There would 
be very little business done at any time if business were 
confined to persons whose solvency was beyond question. 
Therefore it would clearly be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to offer to pay all the debts from foreign countries 
which had been rendered irrecoverable by the war. The 
actual arrangement made appears to be both sufficiently 
generous and reasonably cautious. The working of the 
scheme is entrusted to a Committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, the Bank of England, the 
joint stock banks, and the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce. This Committee is to have power to make 
advances “in approved cases,” and is to have an absolute 
discretion as to whether any advance is to be made. It is 
expressly stated that the Committee is to make inquiries 
as to the financial position of the trader asking for 
advances, both from the trader himself and from the 
banker with whom he keeps an account or through whom 
an advance is to be made. Subject to these precau- 
tions, the Committee may advance through the banker 
to the trader up to fifty per cent. of the sums due 
to the trader from customers abroad. As regards the 
final liability, the Government propose to ask Parliament 
to provide that the ultimate loss, if any, shall be borne to 
the extent of seventy-five per cent. by the Exchequer. The 
remaining twenty-five per cent., or possibly less, will be 
borne by the bank through which the advance is made. 
Here again the Government appear to have taken adequate 
precautions to protect the country from ultimate liabilities, 
and there is no reason to fear any very heavy loss. 
According to a statement made in the Times, the total 
sum which is being dealt with is estimated at only 
£32,000,000. Only half of this is to be advanced, so that 
in the extreme case of the whole sum being lost the liability 
of the Government would be £12,000,000; but in view of 
the precautions above described, there is no reason to fear 
that the ultimate loss to the State will be even a tenth of 
this sum. 

In this, as in the other financial steps which they have 
taken, the Government appear to have acted in a manner 
which thoroughly deserves the epithet statesmanlike. They 
have realized that in war time steps are justifiable which 
would not be justifiable in time of peace, and that in a war 
of this magnitude steps of exceptional daring must be taken. 
At the same time, the steps actually taken have in the 
main been safeguarded by precautions which will protect 
the finances of the country from any undue risk. 








HATE AS A NATIONAL GOSPEL. 
7 E remember reading an essay on Shelley in which the 
writer asked the question: “ We are all familiar with 
He thought that 
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the love-poem; why not a hate-poem?” 
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hate—the more poetic, and perhaps intenser, form of hatred 
—was quite as high a theme for poetry as love, and he thought 
that the piercing quality of Shelley’s language was the 
vehicle for expressing it. There is something to be said, no 
doubt, for a hate-poem as an exercise in literary expression. 
Nor need we deny that hate is a governing, and therefore 
genuine, emotion with a few people, as, for instance, with 
Sarah Duchess of Marlborough (unless, indeed, Macaulay 
maligned her), who “hated easily, hated heartily, and hated 
implacably.” Last week we printed a translation of a German 
“hate-poem,” and we must say that when confronted by this 
unusual literary production we found it a very disturbing and 
a very horrible thing. The original, by Herr Ernst Lissauer, 
was published in the well-known Munich illustrated paper 
Jugend. Let us remind our readers of the poem by quoting 
only a few lines :— 
“ You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forgo our hate— 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 

Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down; 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe, and one alone— 

ENGLAND!” 

Few Englishmen will hesitate to believe that, though this 
poem may be a poet’s too ecstatic statement of the facts, it 
does stand for the feeling of a people, a feeling dim in out- 
line perhaps, but nevertheless intensely strong. We must 
believe that this is so, for we could not help noting the 
manner in which the German Emperor and the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria have tried to draw the last ounce of endurance 
and military passion out of their troops by setting before 
them visions of the humiliation of the hated English. More- 
over, the militant school of German historians for years has 
been preaching hatred and contempt of England as an 
incentive to German endeavour. The end of all effort and of all 
self-sacrifice was to be that the senile, incompetent, and uncul- 
tured giant, England, would no longer be allowed to cumber 
the earth, but would give place to the imaginative Germanic 
people, who would henceforth enjoy the possessions that 
England had stolen in the first place, and had grossly abused 
ever since. It is as though the hate which had long been 
preached had suddenly transformed the hearts of the German 
people with the poison of bitterness. For years they 
had been receiving the teaching almost unconsciously, but 
responded with so little liveliness that one used to be justified 
in saying that the quarrel of Germany with England was the 
quarrel nursed by the German autocratic bureaucracy—a 
quarrel of which the great German people were mostly 
innocent. Now all that is changed. The German people have 
undoubtedly made the quarrel of their militaristic leaders their 
own. They are in the mass haters of England. 

It would not be fair, however, to ignore a stray voice which 
shouts against the crowd. The Frankfurter Zeitung, for 
example, in an article published a few days ago in answer to 
M. Jean Richepin’s accusation that Germany had given way 
to a passion of universal natred, pretended that the hatred of 
the whole world was directed against Germany. It added: 
“The greatest mistake we could commit would be to meet in 
the same manner the futile hate which spits out at us from 
every corner. The war we are waging is too noble for that. 
We have something better to do.” Those words were based 
on a complete inversion of the facts, but they were nevertheless 
essentially wise and true. Nothing could be more idiotic than 
to meet theatrical hatred with theatrical hatred. Let it not 
be said of English people, at all events, in the contemptuous 
words of Byron, that “the people hated with a hate found only 
on the stage.” The way to mect the Germans in all their 
acts and all their emotions is to hit the German Army 
hard over the head in a military sense; to overwhelm it 
with bullets and bayonets; but to do it, not because we hate 
the Germans, but because we are acting as policemen whose 
job is to suppress dangerous law-breakers and irresponsible 
disturbers of the peace. The mania of hate recoils on the 
person guilty of it. Itis everything that is wrong, whether 
one chooses to regard it as ill-bred or as un-Christian. Hate, 
moreover, is thoroughly bad business as a policy. It means 
feverish and ill-considered action, not calm and dispassionate 
strategy. A general who allows a passion for humiliating a 
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considered plan of campaign is acting like a schoolboy, He ig 
like a boxer who lunges madly, having lost his temper. Then 
is the time for the cool-headed opponent—the opponent who 
is not preoccupied and blinded by hate, but is watching 
calmly for an opening. To avoid hate is to conquer, says 
a Latin proverb. A policeman would be of very little use if 
he yielded to temper or hate. His characteristic manner to 
the most dangerous criminal of “Come along now, old man, 
and you'd better come quiet,” is the only effective manner 
for the task. The admission of hate is a very bad symptom— 
a bad omen for the nation which fights in that spirit. It may 
excite pity in the onlookers, but they will recognize that it 
must mean the ultimate discomfiture of the nation professing 
it; and Englishmen, as the opponents of Germany, can hardly 
be expected to view it with dismay on military grounds, 

On other grounds there is much more to be said. It is 
distressing, indeed, to discover that the feelings of civilized 
men have a less firm hold on the world than we had supposed, 
We know from a letter we have received from a correspondent 
that this spectacle of the great German nation revelling in 
hate is poignantly distressing to many thoughtful minds, 
“ Nothing,” this correspondent writes, “has distressed me so 
much since the war began as the reading of the appalling 
‘Hass-gesang gegen England’ (the poem published in the 
Jugend). Even the atrocities one reads of may be exaggerated. 
. .. Surely there is nothing in England which corresponds to 
such a sentiment as against Germany? And yet it fills 
one with dread lest such sentiments should produce a simiJar 
feeling in us. And if they should, I do not see how we could 
ever hope or expect to win in the great struggle that is going 
on. [That is splendidly said.]... All dignity and beauty and 
greatness simply dies before it [hate] as though a scorching 
wind had passed over everything.” We ought here in fairness 
to remind our readers that Jugend (Youth) is so named, not 
because it instructs youthful readers, but because it represents 
the spirit of “emancipated” youth, or rather youth which 
believes itself to be emancipated. It is a daring and wholly 
un-moral paper. We might recall, as offering a kind of 
analogy to the name, the group of young Parisians who 
used to call themselves Les Jeunes. Most of them are now 
old enough to laugh at the intellectual excesses of their 
salad days. We agree most heartily with our corre- 
spondent. It will be a bad day for England if hate ever 
becomes a national passion, or a method of keeping up 
military spirit. Caligula’s motto, “Let them hate so long 
as they fear,” may serve to keep down an abject con- 
quered population. It will never inspire a nation to success 
in the face of other proud and self-respecting nations. For 
one thing, as Lowell truly said, people never understand those 
they hate, and understanding is the beginning of all wisdom 
in war and politics. You cannot, said Wellington, hope to 
beat your enemy till you understand him. If revenge “ putteth 
the law out of office,” so also does hate. 

We cannot excuse German hate, but perhaps we can explain 
it. Tacitus said that it was characteristic of man to hate those 
whom he had injured. Germany has done a foul injury to 
the world—above all, to unhappy, persecuted Belginm—and 
in the depths of her heart she must surely know it:— 


“ Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 
For they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.” 





WAR ON SURREY COMMONS. 

HE face of Surrey changes with the war. No other 
county near London offers the War Office such oppor- 
tunities for development on military lines. It is a county 
which, with all its beauty—indeed, because of the very reasons 
which make it beautiful—is dedicated to soldiers. Its wide 
stretches of common and its high and open hills have been 
parade-grounds and areas of manceuvre for every description 
of troops for nearly sixty years. In 1860 the first meeting of 
the National Rifle Association was held on Wimbledon 
Common. When the National Rifle Association left 


Wimbledon twenty-nine years later they went to Bisley. 
Chobham Common, Chobham Ridges, Bagshot, Brookwood, 
Normandy, Worplesdon, the Fox Hills by Aldershot, Tilford, 
Frensham, Thursley Common, are names as familiar to 
soldiers as Piccadilly and the Strand to Londoners; and 
since the war broke out tens of thousands of Londoners 
have found the centre of their world shifted from the City to 
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the Surrey hills. That is a world, too, which during the last 
ree months has more than once altered its appearance. 
One of the earliest of the new growths of the war was the 
prisoners’ camp on Frith Hill by Frimley. Many photographs 
of this camp have been reproduced in the papers, but no one 
could get from them a really comprehensive idea of the camp. 
You cannot get a satisfactory picture by photographing wire 
enclosures. The wire merely runs lines across and across; 
you do not realize the depth and the hopelessness of that trans- 
parent containing wall until you stand a few yards from it. 
There are two wire walls, with a space of heathy turf between 
them. ‘The outer wall is lower than the inner, and is a 
contrivance of barbed wire fastened to posts, looped and 
woven and hanging in loose strands which would swing and 
catch and drag like brambles. The inner wall is high and 
stiff, deep at the bottom and tapering to the top, with electric 
cables run along it like threads through a gathering; there 
are look-out stations at intervals, and great electric lamps 
swing high over all the camp, so that it is as light by night as 
by day. The long lines of tents are not easy to count, nor are 
the prisoners; nor is there much to be seen of what they are 
doing, or how they spend their time. There might be some 
hesitation in standing looking at them, if it were not all so 
distant and aloof a business; but the space of ground between 
the wire and the free soil outside makes any kind of inspection 
entirely impersonal. It is only possible to take in the larger 
features of the camp—the wire shining in the sun, the groups 
of grey, idle figures, the empty danger zones and pacing 
sentries, the arrival of supplies and firing. One of the most 
bizarre of arrangements for feeding the camp was the store of 
bread. An omnibus without wheels stood neur one of the 
entrance gates. Outside it was marked in large letters 
“ Aldershot and Frimley.” Inside it was piled from floor to 
root with loaves of bread, which one German prisoner was 
tossing out in couples’to another much as a bricklayer throws 
bricks. Another engine of peace put ‘to unaccustomed uses 
was a locomotive with the iron legend “ So-and-so’s Travelling 
Circus,” which was puffing in at a wire-guarded gateway 
drawing a huge pile of sacks of meal. 

But by far the largest addition to or alteration in the 
scenery of Surrey and its commons has been the building of 
the hutments which are to form the winter quarters of the 
new Army. This is a change which is visible near and far. 
Go up Hindhead on a clear day, and from that sunlit and 
windy plateau look out east and north towards the chalk 
downs and the heights beyond Bagshot. The landscape has 
changed from the familiar slopes and levels of three months 
ago. The blues and greys and greens are streaked and 
slashed with yellow and white. The quiet of the pines and 
heather and the great stretch of English country spread to 
view from these high places has gone. It isas if those who 
had hitherto walked about and looked at the heather and the 
woods had suddenly discovered that they must be put to 
another use; which, indeed, is the decision that the owners of 
the commons have come to, only you do not realize it fully 
until you see all these camps and preparations for camps set 
out in rows before you, streak beyond streak and row after 
row, as a schoolboy may look over his lines of troops set out 
on the dining-room table. It is a rather strange comment 
on the efficiency (apart from the presence) of the German 
spy that the fact that an extra army of a million is being 
trained in this country should apparently still be refused 
belief in Germany. The Cologne Gazette, which observes that 
statements as to this army are “not very credible,” should 
arrange with an emissary to climb Hindhead and to gaze out 
over the small portion of England which is visible from the 
top. The hutments should be comforting evidence. When 
you come close to them, the effect is that of a very new and 
very large village built with three objects kept constantly in 
mind—warmth, dryness, and rapidity of construction. These 
hutments spring up like mushrooms. Two months, one 
month, a week ago, there were large stretches of heather 
between Milford and Hindhead which were bare and brown 
and empty, and which still showed traces of the devastating 
heath fires of three years ago which burned acres of pines to the 
ground and left other acres with nothing but charred trunks 
thrusting leafless boughs above the new ling sprouting from 
the roots. Since two months ago stretch after stretch has 
changed from heather to flat building ground. The charred 
stems have been cut down; the heather has been burnt, or 
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reburnt; posts and flags set out to measure the sites have 
given place to piles of timber, heaps of bricks, pipes, trestles. 
Roads are being cut in the peat, and the heavy metal is being 
placed in the roadway almost the moment after the peat 
has been cut to make way for it. Beyond and about the 
roadways are the huts themselves, frameworks of timber posts 
with weatherboarding nailed on them, and roofs made warm 
with felt against rain and wind. The lines of huts stand 
furlong after furlong on each side of the road; they grow 
longer day after day, and day after day fresh sites seem to be 
chosen, with fresh piles of timber and bricks and pipes. To 
stare out over the altered heather and pine-woods is to be 
reminded of a song and a cartoon of the days of the war 
fifteen years ago, the last occasion when we set out to make a 
new army. To-day, as then, “the rooinek comes singing om 
the road.” The road waits on the rail. The railway sidings 
are full of truckloads of timber, water-pipes, sections of vast 
eisterns which will be riveted together on the hills miles from 
the station. Time presses, the camps must be built faster 
and faster still, and soon a light railway, branching from 
the siding, will be sending trollies and navvies swinging 
up to the open heather from the main line from London to 
Portsmouth. 

Hutments to house a million men cover a large area of 
ground. What will happen to the hutments and the ground 
they have covered after the war? ‘The main fact to be 
remembered, surely, is that the hutments will have 
comfortably housed a million men; that there was no room 
available for these men until the hutments were built, that 
they were built fast, and that they answered their purpose. 
But that is stating in other terms the cheap cottage problem. 
To house labourers in the country you need sound cottages 
built fast and cheaply. The architect with an eye to large 
designs and expensive materials will doubtless provide excel- 
lent cottages if some one else will provide the money for them ; 
but if the money is not there P The brick and timber and 
weatherboarding, at all events, are there, visible and easily 
movable, on the Surrey commons. It maybe that, among its 
other changes and lessons, war may emphasize the value of 
tarred weatherboard as a means of providing warm, dry, and 
healthy homes. There is no cheaper and better housing 
material. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





MEN, MEN, MEN. 

(To rum Eprron or tas “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—Referring to your article in last week’s Spectator on the 
need for more men, would it not be worth while for one or 
more of the great London daily papers to obtain and publish 
at frequent intervals statistics of the results of recruiting in 
the counties and large towns? Our own county, Surrey, has 
undoubtedly done well; but we can hardly claim to be more 
patriotic in Surrey than the folks of other counties. I have 
had some experience during the last few weeks of recruiting 
in the towns and villages of West Surrey, and have found 
considerable variations in the relation per cent. of men 
serving in H.M. forces to the population of the towns and 
villages. In some villages the percentage is as high as 9, 
and in more than one village I have been told that there is 
not another man of military age available. In the towns the 
percentage is lower; but in one case it is as high as 74. The 
statistics for a small district comprising three towns and 
thirty-four villages in West Surrey, up to the middle of 
September, gave an average of 47 per cent. Now, if we 
put the population of the whole kingdom roughly at 
forty-five millions, a percentage of 44 would give us over 
two millions, surely not a high proportion even if raised by 
voluntary methods. We may, I think, assume that the fight- 
ing forces recruited from the United Kingdom reached by the 
second week in August about one million. The extra million 
demanded by Lord Kitchener will, when obtained, bring the 
percentage up to the above figure. West Surrey, at any rate, 
has provided its full 44 per cent., anc by effort and organiza- 
tion other districts could do as well. Some may have done 
better; but many must be backward, otherwise we should 
have had our two millions long before this. I believe the War 
Office has a permanent recruiting organization under selected 
officers, each responsible for a regimental district. If those 
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who have done well were to exchange districts with those who 
have failed to get a good i.verage number of recruits, perhaps 
better results might follow. In any case, it could do no harm 
if the public were informed as to local progress, and if a spirit 
of rivalry could be introduced between counties and towns.— 


Ian, Sir, &., W. J. Perxrys, 
Colonel Commanding 5th (Reserve) Battalion 
The Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) Regiment. 


Guildford. 





[To rue Eprror or tux “ Sprrcrator.”) 


S1r,—I think that most of us agree with you that the thing 
needed is to end the war as swiftly as thoroughness will permit; 
and that to do this we need men, and always men. How are 
we to get them short of conscription? Not, I think, by the 
speeches of those who cannot themselves go to the front so 
much as by the example of those who by their action testify 
that they intend to go, if called upon. Now there must be 
hundreds of thousands of men in this country in much the 
same position as myself: men of forty and over, married 
perhaps, busy, sound; men of some education and discipline, 
who are not satisfied merely to serve as special constables or 
sit on committees administering relief, while their brothers, 
cousins, and sons are being pelted in the trenches. The 
main business of these men is, and must continue to be, 
the carrying on of the ordinary life of the nation But 
they have spare time in which to equip themselves as 
soldiers. Could not these men be gradually formed into a 
Reserve of Veterans? At first they could drill for so many 
hours a week. In afew months they could be taken into camp 
for a month or so at a time. Ata pinch they could be 
sent to the front. Let each one have from the start a 
khaki armlet, always to be worn. The mere presence of such 
men in our midst, going about their daily work, many of them 
bearded and grey, and each wearing a badge signifying that 
he was preparing to play his part should the need arise, would 
stimulate the younger men, speak to the rising courage of the 
nation, and signify to the world the permeation of our civil 
life by the spirit of those plain russet-coated men who gave 
Cromwell the greatest army England ever produced. Could 
not a man such as General Baden-Powell be told off to 
organize a Reserve of Veterans on some such lines? If the 
authorities will not act, could not you, Sir, start at some great 
centre, such as London, a corps of this kind P_ The idea, once 
afoot, might spread.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED OLLIVANT. 





[To tux Epiror or tHe “Srectaror.’’] 


Srr,—In your issue of last Saturday you rightly urge the 
necessity for men, men,and more men. If the call for another 
million was urgent last week, it has become more so now, when 
the magnitude of our task has been increased by the entrance 
of Turkey into the conflict. The perusal of your “leader” 
leaves behind the sense of impatience and dissatisfaction at 
the failure of the nation to grasp the gravity of the situation. 
If the present methods of recruiting have failed, as you admit 
they have, to produce a rush to the colours in defence of 
the Empire, how, Sir, do you hope that further appeals 
“on the old flag-wagging lines” will be more successful ? 
Has the time not come for the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet to shake the people out of their lethargy by boldly 
adopting some scheme of obligatory service for the duration 
of this war? Better a thousand times to have the “ panic and 
awful outcry ” now than to wait for a calamity to awaken the 
nation when it may be too late! Is it not a sorry spectacle 
for the greatest Empire the world has ever seen to have any 
difficulty in raising two million men for its preservation ? 
With a Liberal Government in power, and a War Minister 
who enjoys the entire confidence of the nation, could a more 
opportune time exist for a demand for obligatory service for 
the present campaign? Such a demand would, in a flash, 
show the nation its true position, would meet with the appro- 
bation of every patriotic man in the Empire, and would 
ensure the speedy termination of the war, which you show to 
be an imperative necessity if our national welfare is to be 
maintained.—I am, Sir, &c., Wm. MacLennan. 
Glasgow. 


[To tux Epitor oF vue “ Srectator.’’] 
S1r,— Whilst one feels sure that your appeal as expressed in 
your “leader” headed “ Men, Men, Men,” will duly bear fruit, 








| 
one is conscious of an all-important omission, all the more 
remarkable in that the Government has undertaken shortly to 
make some definite announcement upon the subject. You 
make no reference to the matter of allowances for dependants, 
for widows, and for crippled soldiers. It is surely obvious that 
any man, of proper age and physique, who is ready and w illing 
to enlist is in duty bound to consider those dependent upon 
him, and a nation whose inefficient members will appeal to 
the efficients to save it from the enemy ought surely to be 
prepared to make its due sacrifice in kind as ‘well as in life. 
Such as are blessed with an abundance of the good things of 
life are surely prepared to hand over—even though by way of 
the tax-gatherer—quite a large part of their abundance. [If 
you could prevail upon the powers that be to make proper 
provision for every soldier’s wife during the war, for every 
widow, and for every crippled warrior, say a minimum of £] 
per week for life, is there any doubt whatsoever but that there 
would be an overwhelming response to the “call to arms”? 
There is an unpleasant ring about that “Your King and 
country need you, for the war only.” It is a sorry and 
niggardly spirit which asks all of a man—all of himself, of his 
wife, of his family—and gives in return fulsome praise and 
a hesitating and inadequate pittance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Victoria Street, S.W. J. B. Sincrarr, 
[ We agree.—Eb. Spectator. } 





[To tas Epiron or tus “Sprcrator,’’] 

S1r,—I think it would be a great public service if your article 
“Men, Men, Men,” in last week’s Spectator, together with 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s letter to the Times of the same date, could 
be printed as a pamphlet and scattered broadcast throughout 
the country. It has been stated by very high Governmental 
authority that “Germany is fully extended,” with the implica- 
tion that time is wholly on our side. No idea could be more 
mistaken or mischievous. If we think this in connexion with 
the five hundred thousand, one million, or even two million 
men that we are preparing, it is worse than untrue, for the 
contrary is very much truer, and Germany is making greater 
preparations. Even should we succeed now upon such a 
basis, what will the future hold for us? We shall be but 
coldly received in the Council Chamber unless our efforts, 
our Army, and our sacrifices are commensurate with those 
of our friends and with the interests we have at stake. 

Able-bodied, middle-aged men have still to fight with door- 
keepers at the War Office for a hearing, and when at length 
they see an official or an officer, meet with nothing but dis- 
couragement. And yet every male citizen from sixteen to 
sixty should be by way of being in some sort of enrolment, 
with a view to definite duty. All possible manufaciuring 
energies should be devoted to the preparation of war matériel. 
People who ought to be in the firing line, or at least in the 
second, are bubbling of “capturing German trade” and 
waiting for the Stock Exchange to open. Let us, for God’s and 
the country’s sake, first make sure to catch our hare before 
discussing the particular sauce in which we will cook him, 
This is not panic; it is prudence.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

C. CoRNeER. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 


[To tue Eprror or tne “ Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—In your article “Men, Men, Men” you speak with 
truth of the lack of realization in the provinces of the real 
seriousness of the situation. May I say that the blame lies 
not only with a timid Press Bureau, nor even with the 
unspeakably harmful snubs and rejections and delays met 
with by willing recruits, but also, perhaps chiefly, with the 
misleading headlines and placards of our Midland and 
Northern newspapers? People who read the despatches know 
that the Allies are not making “swift progress,” that the 
Germans are not “in full retreat,” that the advance to Calais 
is not “entirely abandoned.” But many people, and especi- 
ally the relatives and friends of possible recruits, read only 
the headings, and I am constantly told by them with beaming 
“ The war news is splendid this morning; it will soon 
be over now,” &c., &c. And the boys are persuaded to think 
they will not be needed. Mr. Blatchford in the Weekly 
Dispatch rails against “ dark-siders,” but surely this conceal- 
ment of facts may bring about the worst results.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A. W. 


smiles : 
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[To Tae Eprror or Tue “Srectaror.”’) 

Siz,—I read with pleasure the powerful recruiting article in 
the last issue of the Spectator. Can we not get all employers 
here in England to make a general declaration that they will, 
after the war, give promotion and preference to men who, 
being of military age and physically fit, have served their 
country in the war rather than to those who have shirked and 
remained at home? There are numbers of young men in 
snug jobs and billets in the City who do not want to leave, 
and who think that somehow, by remaining at home and being 
on the spot, they may get chances and promotion while their 
fellows are away at the war. Once convince these men that 
it is not going to advantage them in any way to shirk military 
service—but rather the contrary—then they will come forward, 
as they have done in Canada, where all the employers have 
made their employees clearly understand that it will not pay 
to shirk.—I am, Sir, &., CANADIAN, 

P.S.—It might be well to remind the public that there is 
such a thing as the Ballot Act which Government can put in 
force at any moment. 


[To tae Epitor or THE “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped the Government will not delay, but 
take its courage in both hands and pass a Bill calling on 
all men, of the right age and physical fitness, to serve their 
country in this time of need. The feeling in the industrial 
North, by the great majority, is without doubt in favour of 
such a measure, and it will be the only way in which the 
urgency of the case can be brought forward to many. As one 
honest toiler remarked to the writer, “ If they really want us 
we'll be fetched”—and that is just the feeling.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Maine Gray. 
Bel Hill House, Settle, Yorks. 





A VOICE FROM AMERICA—MR. CHARLES 
ADAMS ON THE WAR. 


Lorp NEwrToN sends us for publication some extracts from a 
memorable letter written to him by a distinguished member 
of America’s most distinguished family, Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams :— South Lincoln, Mass., 
October 21st, 1914. 

My Dear Lorp Newron,—As respects the war and the 
attitude of Great Britain the situation is very clearly under- 
stood in America, and the current of public opinion is all one 
way, and in your favour. You can safely leave the course of 
events and the trend of opinion to the representative Germans 
in this country, including more especially the Ambassador at 
Washington, von Bernstorff, who strikes me as being utterly 
unfit for his position. He has done the German cause 
immense harm and brought himself into great discredit. 
This, by indiscreet and unnecessary talking. The man 
apparently does not realize that foreign nations do not like 
to be everlastingly instructed as to their obligations, their 
duties, and the direction in which their sympathies should go 
forth. They are apt to think that, not being wholly devoid of 
common-sense, they are competent to form their own opinions, 
They therefore invariably resent the schoolmaster and the 
propagandist. It was justso during our Civil War, when we 
sent out, to my father’s great annoyance, a host of journalists, 
clergymen, lecturers, and characters otherwise eminent, to 
descend like a swarm of locusts on Great Britain and instruct 
the people of your community as to their moral obligations in 
the struggle then going on. It was on our part a mistake, 
and anything of the same character now would be a mistake 
on your part. 

Moreover, as I have already intimated, the representative 
Germans over here are doing the cause of their “ Fatherland,” 
as they are pleased to call it, infinite injury. The sophistries 
and perversions of fact to which they have recourse are 
creative of more amusement than disgust even, and that 
is saying much. Under these circumstances you Englishmen, 
a0 far as America is concerned, can safely leave well enough 
alone. The current is all running your way, and the best 
thing you can do is to let it alone. The “scrap of paper” 
episode, the brutal violation of Belgian neutrality, the 
destruction of Louvain, the bombardment of the cathedral 
at Reims “did the job” here most effectually so far as 
the Germans are concerned. They are regarded in America 
now generally as a nation of neo-vandals. ... The time 
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had come and the conditions were ripe. Under these 
circumstances it was agreed between the potentates and 
war parties of the two nations that Austria-Hungary was 
to have full swing, or, as the Kaiser expressed it, a “free 
hand,” as respects the Balkans, There the hegemony of 
Austria-Hungary was to be assured. On the other hand, 
Germany was to make France pay the expenses of the war, 
was to have an equally “free hand” so far as Belgium and 
Holland were concerned, and was to receive as part of the 
indemnity all the French extra-territorial colonial possessions. 
The thing is manifest; and there was hardly a pretence of 
concealment. It is practically proclaimed throughout the 
various official publications—white, red, blue, and orange. 
Now we in America are not altogether devoid of common- 
sense, We can see a thing when it hits us between the eyes. 
The present case was in point. The “Monroe Doctrine” 
looms a menace ! 

Thus much as respects the situation here; and you are 
entirely free to quote me as an authority on this topic. I do 
not want to see you English falling into the mistake which we 
Americans fell into fifty years ago. Let foreign public 
opinion take care of itself. As Hamlet long since observed ; 
“ When the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a hand- 
saw.” 

Here, as with you in England, at present no one is thinking, 
talking, or reading of anything except Germany, German 
policy, the Kaiser, and the operations now going on in France 
and Belgium. The most ridiculous stories are prevalent of 
“barbarisms,” violations of every rule of humanity on one 
side, and the habitual digging out of the eyes of wounded 
Prussians by Belgian women on the other. The stuff which 
in this respect now fills our papers recalls to me strongly our 
own experiences fifty years ago, when in England it was 
widely asserted that we had carried the severities of warfare 
back to the days of Tilly and Wallenstein, and that the 
events in daily occurrence in America “simply staggered 
humanity.” This kind of twaddle is always prevalent when- 
ever war breaks out. Meanwhile, I have seen reason to suppose 
that, so far as the Balkans and Turkey are concerned, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate what actually occurred. As to 
the Germans, you probably remember that when the first 
contingent of the German Army was sent out on the China 
Expedition in 1900, the Emperor personally addressed them in 
these words :— 

“When you meet the foe you will defeat them. No quarter 

will be given; no prisoners will be taken. Let all who fall into 
your hands be at your mercy. Just as the Huns a thousand 
years ago, under the leadership of Attila, gained a reputation 
in virtue of which they still live in historical tradition, so may 
the name of Germany become known in such a manner in 
China that no Chinaman will ever again dare to look askance at a 
German.” 
The Germans are now following out this precept. My friend 
General James H. Wilson, who commanded the American 
contingent in China, assures me that the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Germans there, especially as respects women, were 
something too atrocious for record: and, moreover, were 
unblushingly acknowledged as a regular feature of warfare. 
Wilson on this point is an authority. He knew from personal 
observation that whereof he spoke. 

As to the outcome—I have had too many experiences of the 
uncertainties of warfare to venture any predictions. I well 
remember, for instance, that fifty years ago all England, with 
Mr. Gladstone at the head, declared that our war could have 
but one end, and that end was already “an accomplished fact ” 
—the independence of the Confederacy. Lord Derby then 
asserted that the one utterly impossible result was the 
restoration of the old Union. I also have a distinct recolleo- 
tion of how subsequently Mr. Gladstone mounted the stool of 
repentance, and referred to his attitude and utterances at the 
previous time as a mistake of “inconceivable grossness.” I 
do not, therefore, venture on any prediction; but I am strongly 
of opinion that the struggle can have but one result, if Great 
Britain retains its naval supremacy. It is only a question of 
time when Germany, shut up within its own limits, and 
throttled by a blockade, will get biack in the face, and drop 
from inanition. The first indications of some such result are 
already apparent. 

Meunwhile the cost in men, money, and material of the 
struggle is something I in vain try to grasp. I take it that 
it is not unreasonable to say that, aggregating the six or 
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eight combatants, including Belgium and Serbia, with Italy, 
Switzerland, and Roumania incurring the cost of mobilization, 
the outgo is not less than ten millions sterling a day. I see it 
so computed in the Economist. I believe Germany already 
admits to a loss of life exceeding 300,000, or 150,000 a month. 
Adding the losses of France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia, I see the total loss to date computed by careful 
investigators at 1,750,000, or nearly 30,000 for each day of 
active operations. This, if so, does indeed “stagger humanity!” 
As to the consumption of war material, the magazines which 
had been prepared in anticipation are now about exhausted, 
the winter is at hand, and European buyers are everywhere in 
America, purchasing, at about any pzice, whatever war supplies 
are to be had. It is stated in the papers that wheat in Berlin 
is now nine shillings a bushel; whereas in New York it is four 
and sixpence! As to horses, our market is being swept clear. 
Poor brutes! 

You must overlook the length, and perbaps diffuseness, of 
this letter. You know that, unable as Iam because of eyes, Xc., 
to write with my own hand, dictation has become with me a 
second nature. I simply talk on paper! In this particular 
case, knowing from you how solicitous the English are as to 
public opinion at this juncture in America, I have thought it 
worth while to speak with a good deal of detail and with some 
emphasis. You mix more or less with public men and those 
seeking to affect the course of events over here. You are 
very welcome in that connexion to make any use you see fit 
of this letter, as it will merely contribute to a more correct 
understanding of what seems now in England to be a matter 
of general interest.—Believe me, &c., CHARLES F, ADAMS. 





OUR DEBT TO FRANCE. 
[To rum Epiron oy tue “Srecraror.”] 


S1r,—We are not a nation of psychologists or we should have 
realized by this time the very great importance of saying 
more, and especially of printing more, than we do to show 
how we appreciate here the magnificent French effort and 
attitude. As the paralysis which we hope has begun creeps 
over Germany’s striking arm and the “mailed” fist goes limp, 
she will redouble her energies to inject poisonous suggestions 
into the minds of the Allies. Medical science anticipates the 
attacks of typhoid by inoculations. Political science should 
have its propbylactics. Atrocities, unverified mostly, on 
the part of the Germans fill columns of the papers. 
What good does all that do us? Some daily recognition 
on our part of French excellence would bring substantial 
gain in the end, besides training our people in the 
emenities of social intercourse in which they do not shine. 
British successes, gallantry, strategy, good humour, tenacity, 
fill the bill-of-fare, but little, very little, is said in praise, or 
«ven in mention, of our kind, courteous, and gallant allies. 
May I tell one tale, obtained at first hand from my brother 
after he left Senlis when the Prussians were justin it. The 
town’s destruction was completed in the week following. He 
had a valuable old edition of Voltaire, and for safe custody 
handed it to the personal care of the stationmaster. When 
the station was gutted and burnt to the ground he lamented 
his Voltaire as lost. Now a letter has come to say that the 
rare volumes were removed for greater safety to a neighbour's, 
and though all else in the station and private house attached 
was destroyed, the books were saved. 

No nation appreciates compliments so much as the French. 
Daily life among them is a daily interchange of compliments, 
but they must be genuine—not gross—and seasoned with wit. 
English are different ; they can do without, or so it is believed. 
German compliments are fulsome. The Germans are said to 
provide, in trade, at the cost of endless pains, the precise 
article each foreign customer requires. But their brand of 
politeness raises disgust in less sensitive nations than the 
French. Gracefully expressed appreciation on our part 
they would value. And the end of this war must be borne 
in mind. We are not bearing, fortunately, the whole brunt of 
it. If we are discharging, and nobly, the responsibility for 
some twenty miles of the fighting front, there are others 
attending to the rest of the three hundred miles, and not 
badly either. Our young men will not apparently join the 
ranks in adequate numbers, and yet at the settlement we shall 
want things our own way, and look for support to our neigh- 
bour. I plead for somre reciprocity both in deeds and words. 


ee _) 
What a warm welcome the French have given our men. The 
Republic has decorated one hundred and sixty of our officers, 
With four of their departments overrun and ruined, they 
refrain from grumbling, self-commiseration, and ill-neigh. 
bourliness. Their ablest pens delight to praise and honour ug, 
They fulfil Smart’s injunction to 
“ Praise above all, for praise prevails; 
Heap up the measure, load the scales.” 
What can we do in return? The King cannot with pros 
priety confer honours on French officers fighting in their own 
country and nominally for their own hand. Perhaps the 
most that could be done in that way would be for distinguished 
persons, now that the chrysanthemum season is on, to send 
wreaths in memory of the fallen commissioned officers of the 
Republic. But the newspapers could play a better part. It 
is true that, owing to the strictness of the French censorship, 
very little purely French news comes over. Still, I suggest 
that if each newspaper devoted one column daily to the 
chronicle of French happenings, with proper comments, 
enough could be found to fill it. I notice that the 
French papers depend largely (and complain of the fact) 
for their war news on the London telegrams, and the com. 
plexion of them is all-British. It must be tiring! A daily 
column, such as I venture to suggest, even if English readers 
chose to skip it, would be freely quoted in France, and run 
like wildfire through the ranks of the Army and among the 
civil population. It may be asking a lot of our editors, but it 
would pay the country. It would be more than “bread upon 
the waters.” It would be cake and jam.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. E. Crawrorp, M.A. Camb, 

P.S.—I can speak witl: some knowledge of France, as I was 
born in Paris; left only when the 1870 war broke out; and 
have spent about two months out of every year in Franco 
ever since. 





THE SPIRIT THAT LEADS TO VICTORY. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectrator.”’] 
Srr,—A hundred years ago Scott—‘ Good Sir Walter dead 
and gone ”—in one of his “notes” wrote of the alarm given 
in Scotland, of invasion during the Napoleonic War, and, 
telling of the quick turn out and forced march of the 
Selkirkshire Yeomanry, goes on to say :— 

“Two members of the corps chanced to be absent from their 
homes, and in Edinburgh on private business. The lately 
married wife of one of these gentlemen, and the widowed mother 
of the other, sent the arms, uniforms, and chargers of the two 
troopers, that they might join their companions at Dalkeith. The 
author was much struck by the answer made by the last-men- 
tioned lady, when he paid her some compliment on the readiness 
which she showed in equipping her son with the means of meeting 
danger, when she might have left him with a fair excuse for 
remaining absent. ‘Sir,’ she replied, ‘none can know better than 
you that my son is the only prop by which, since his father’s 
death, our family is supported. But I would rather see him dead 
on that hearth, than hear that he had been a horse’s length 
behind his companions in the defence of his king and country.’” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Nominis Umrra, 





ENGLISHMAN AT THE SIEGE OF 
ANTWERP—1583, 
[To tue Epiron or tue “Sprrcraror.”’] 
Sir,—The hoisting and saluting of the Belgian flag at 
Wimbledon some three weeks ago in the presence of the 
Duchesse de Venddme, the sister of the King of the 
Belgians, was a very touching and beautiful ceremony. 
A curious example of how the fate of our nation and that 
of the Belgians have been interwoven throughout history 
was exemplified in an interesting way by the heraldic 
banners borne by the trumpeters of the Sheriff of Surrey. 
[The trumpeters attended the ceremony and blew a 
flourish at the hoisting of the flag.] One of the four 
quarterings in the shield on the banners was the coat 
armour of the Hodges family. One of the last members of 
this family, now represented by the family of the Sheriff, 
was killed at the siege of Antwerp in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The memorial inscription raised to the memory 
of this West Country squire in his parish church at Wedmore, 
in Somerset, will, I feel sure, interest your readers, It runs 
as follows :— 
“Sacred to the memory of Captain Thomas Hodges, of the 


AN 








County of Somerset, esq., who, at the siege of Antwerpe, about 
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—_— re . 
1583, with unconquered courage wonne two ensigns from the 
anamet, where, receiving his last wound, he gave three legacies ; 
his soule to the Lord Jesus, his body to be lodged in Flemish 
earth, his heart to be sent to his dear wife in England. 


Here lies his wounded heart, for whome 

One kingdom was too small a roome; 

Two kingdoms therefore have thought good to part 
So stout a body and so brave a heart.” 


On the wall of the church is a small brass—a_ heart 
surrounded by laurel leaves. There is no record as to who 
was the writer of this proud and moving epitaph, but he 
evidently shared that wonderful literary quality which 
belongs to the last part of the reigr of Elizabeth and the 
first part of that of James I.—the Shakespearean epoch. In 
those days it did not matter whether you rowed a wherry for 
hire, like the waterman poet John Taylor, or were a sexton, 
like Webster, or a bricklayer, like Ben Jonson. If you had 
the poetic fire in you, your words came in a golden stream.— 
I am, Sir, &e., I@NnotTvus. 





LORD ROBERTS’S APPEAL FOR SADDLES. 
[To tae Epitor or tus “*Srrcrator.”) 

Srr,—Some six thousand saddles have been generously given 
in answer to my appeal on behalf of the Reserve cavalry 
regiments. These have now been issued, and more are 
wanted. No doubt there are many sportsmen, whose stables 
are empty, who did not see my original appeal. I am sure 
that I shall not ask in vain for a furtaer supply. All ordinary 
hunting or exercise saddles, bridles, stirrup leathers, horse 
clothing, &c., will be gratefully received, and should be 
addressed to the Chief Ordnance Officer, Woolwich Dock- 
yard, carriage forward. I shall be delighted personally to 
acknowledge gifts of saddlery or cheques for the purchase of 
saddles.—I am, Sir, &c., Roperts (F.M.). 

Englemere, Ascot, Berks. 





SIR CHARLES STANFORD'S REMINISCENCES. 
[To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecraror.’’] 

Str,—May I be allowed to say that the bon mot attributed by 
Sir Charles Stanford to Dr. Salmon, and recorded by your 
reviewer in your last issue, was really said by my grand- 
uncle, Dr. Wall, a former Vice-Provost of T.C.D., who 
examined Salmon for his Fellowship, and died in 1862? The 
story appeared in one of the Dublin papers shortly after his 
death, and I have often heard my father repeat it. The 
actual words were: “ Ah! then, ——, it must be admitted it 
cured you most effectually.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hall's Green, Ilfracombe. =. W. Week. 





TRINITY V. MAGDALENE. 

[To raz Epiton or tum “Srxrctator.”"] 
Sir,—In the story which you quote from his Reminiscences 
(p. 596 of the last issue) Sir Charles Stanford, as a loyal son 
of Trinity, omits the sequel to Thompson’s sarcasm concern- 
ing Magdalene in the “ seventies.” The famous master spoke 
of it (not as an “ Institution,” but with more biting phrase) 
as “ the transpontine Refuge for fallen undergraduates.” But 
it did not end there. The epigram was told to Latimer 
Neville, the then head of Magdalene, whose rejoinder was: 
“Who said that?” “Thompson of Trinity.” “Trinity? 
Trinity? Oh! yes, I know—you mean the overgrown estab- 
lishment at the back of Waraker’s shop.” Waraker was a 
well-known hosier in Trinity Street.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chatton Vicarage, Belford, W. R. Finca. 
Northumberland, 





CHELTONIAN SOCIETY. 
[To tee Epiron oF tas “Srercrator.”’) 
Sir,—May I ask you again to ask Old Cheltonians who have 
joined the Army with commissions or in the ranks, or their 
friends, to communicate with me? Many thanks to those who 
have already done so.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun A. Pruzn 
(Hon, Sec, Cheltonian Society), 
Merrow, Guildford. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 


ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
vublication, 








TO THE MEN OF THE TRAINING CAMPS. 
THE article on the above subject has now been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the London and County Printing Works, 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. Copies can be 
obtained from them at the rate of 3d. per dozen, or lis. per 
thousand. Any profit from the sale will be handed over to the 
Y.MLC.A. 
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A VETERAN’S LAMENT. 


How can I serve thee, England, Motherland 

Of sons who now set forth by land and sea, 
Their hearts, that seemed so void of true intent, 
Now stripped of paltry trammels spun in peace 
Or slothful ease, and beating high and full 

Of purpose for their country’s righteous cause P 
They go, but I must stay, and there appears 

To be no use for me. My hair is white, 

Mine eyes could no more scan the distant plains 
Where battles rage, mine arm can no more wield 
The sword, my knees no longer grip a horse, 
But only stiffly bend in fervent prayer. 

And yet, long years ago, in torrid zones, 

The few against a host, I too have fought, 

And seen the glorious charge, the stricken field, 
The fearful rout, have heard the boom of guns, 
The clash of steel, the cries of wounded men 
That almost drowned the shouts of victory. 

But now, alas! they say “too old, too old”; and yes 
The fire of battle runs through all my veins, 
The smell of powder draws my feet to war 

As incense draws the pious soul to prayer. 

Can Ido naught? Ah, yes, I still can take 
Much willing toll of ease and hoped-for rest, 
And bid God-speed to many a trusty man; 

I still can give, most precious gift of all, 

The dearest and the best I have on earth 

To serve thee gladly now, Land of my birth, 

As I went out to serve thee years ago. 


A Mourtrny VETsRanN. 








BOOKS. 


a 


JOHN AND SARAH, DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH.* 

Ts book is sure to be called a “ whitewashing” work, and so 
in one sense it is, but in our opinion it is none the worse for 
that. If men and women are to be tried at the bar of history, 
it is essential that before the verdict is given we should hear 
the case for the defence put as thoroughly as it can be. 
Mr. Stuart Reid for many years past has been given the full 
run of the hitherto unpublished letters and documents at 
Blenheim which bear upon the career of the great Duke and 
his great Duchess. The result of a study of these documents, 
he claims, is to show that, while Marlborough was a much more 
patriotic and much more sincerely religious man than he has 
been represented by the historians, the Duchess, though a 
family termagant, was much less of a mad woman than she is 
portrayed by the satirists. Finally, he pleads that nocharge of 
personal corruption will stand against either the Duke or the 
Duchess. The present writer cannot claim to be in a position 
to give judgment in the cause of “Macaulay versus John, 
Duke of Marlborough, and Sarah his wife,” for such it might 
almost be called ; but, if he is asked to give his opinion for 
what it is worth, he will venture so far as to say that the 
unpublished documents quoted in the present book do seem to 
goa very long way in support of Mr. Stuart Reid's allegations. 
Of course there may be other documents at Blenheim or else- 
where not hitherto disclosed which would put matters in a 
much more unfavourable light; but it is obviously useless to 
speculate about the unseen. In regard to the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s overtures to the Court of St. Germains while he 
was serving William and Mary, and then Anne, Mr. Stuart 





* John and Sarah, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. By Stuart 
fie we _— With Portraits and Illustrations, London: John Murray. 
net. 
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Reid’s general defence, as we understand it, is that Marl- 
borough was always at heart a strong Stuart partisan. But 
his love of the Stuarts and loyalty to them, though perfectly 
genuine, did not override his love of country, still less 
his devotion to the Protestant faith. When these clashed his 
love of the Stuarts suffered eclipse. When, however, Protes- 
tantism had been made safe, his Stuart feelings revived, and 
induced him to correspond with the Pretender. Very probably 
there is a good deal of truth in this; but we must also 
remember that revolutions are very demoralizing things, and 
make almost all men hedgers. No doubt Marlborough 
thought it wise, while standing in with the de facto King 
in England, to effect a reinsurance of his political risks by 
sending loyal or semi-loyal messages to St. Germains. 

We must not give the impression that the present book is 
chiefly concerned with Marlborough. Indeed, it appears to 
have been intended originally as a defence of the Duchess, 
but to have developed into a joint history. Here is Mr. 
Stuart Reid’s very interesting general character of the 
Duchess :— 


“What are the great qualities that can be urged on her behalf ? 
The answer to that can be stated in a few words. The Duchess of 
Marlborough was strictly honest in a notoriously venalage. It 
was customary in the days of the Stuarts to accept bribes from 

ple who were ambitious of official preferment. She declared 
that she disdained to follow the usual practice. She made that 
statement in print when there were people alive who could have 
shamed her if it were untrue, and, though she had many bitter 
enemies, it was not contradicted. Queen Anne herself towards 
the end of her reign, when evil tongues had divided them, made 
it plain that, whatever the faults of the Duchess in her eyes 
might be, she was at least faithful to the high trust reposed in 
her. She had a keen sense of public duty, not only in such a 
direction, but in all, and she never spared herself in the dis- 
charge of it. There were many flatterers about the Court, 
but it never occurred to the most censorious of her critics 
to accuse the Duchess of such a fault. Her temptation—she 
yielded to it too often for her own advantage—lay in exactly the 
opposite direction. She possessed courage to the point of audacity, 
and shrewd common-sense, and both were always at the service of 
the Crown. She was also endowed to a conspicuous degree with 
force and discrimination of character—qualities which were 
certainly needed in the reign of Anne, since the Queen was 
deficient in both respects. Historians have descanted on the 
haughty temper of the Duchess, but have said next to nothing 
about her warm heart or the provocation she encountered. When 
such writers have spoken of her independence of judgment and 
self-reliance, they have borrowed examples from her more defiant 
moods, forgetful that such traits came also into play under less 
dramatic conditions. The Duchess knew her own capacity ; she had 
mentally pitted herself against the people around her, notably 
the Duchess of Somerset, Her Grace of Shrewsbury, and Lady 
Fitzharding. Mrs. Freeman had brains, and was a woman of 
the world, well versed in its affairs. Her great weakness lay in 
headlong and impetuous speech, in mortal antipathies—which if 
she had been more selfish and calculating she would have con- 
cealed—and in faults of temperament, which made havoc of her 
— and brought about her undoing, and in the end that of the 
uke. She had infinite tact in small matters, but it failed her on 
critical occasions, and tact—more is the pity of it—is at times of 
greater account than talent. She was so strong, so self-possessed, 
so conscious of her powers, that she made enemies by a haughty 
glance, a gesture of impatience, a hasty word. Towards the close 
of her life the Duchess said that she ‘ hated herself’ because she 
had once misjudged one of the statesmen of Anne’s reign. That 
statesman was Nottingham. She allowed herself great liberty of 
utterance, and was too clever herself to realize the manner in 
which she made stupid people wince. Conscious that she was 
steering a straightforward course, she never made allowance for 
those whose conduct was crooked, but cultivated, on the contrary, 
a candour of speech that to others was disconcerting and galling, 
and which at times was as uncalled for as it was exasperating. 
But, when all this is admitted, the Duchess was more than the 
loyal and devoted servant of Queen Anne; she was the jealous and 
vigilant defender of the Protestant Succession. The cause of civil 
and religious liberty in England at that epoch owes a debt to her 
which has never been properly acknowledged. As for the rest, 
she steadied the hand which held the sceptre in the most dramatic 
years of a reign which was fraught with great issues.” 

As may be imagined, the accounts of the Duke’s Continental 
wars are extremely interesting at the present moment. Here 
are some extracts from the wonderful series of letters from 
Germany and Belgium which he never failed to write to the 
Duchess :— 

“All things in Germany go as wrong as possible, and the 
people here grow every day more and more in want of money, for 
which almost everything that should be done stands still, and the 
consequence of which must be fatal if we should not have good 
success this campaign.’ 

A few days later (February 1) he writes again, declaring that 
the disputes in the English Parliament ‘have a very ill effect 
here.’ Matters in Germany were at the moment at a standstill. 

‘My only hope is that we have a just cause, and that God 





Almighty will enable us some way or other i : 
- io y to secure the liberties 

Three days later he speaks of having ‘no quiet,’ and dec 
that he is ‘extremely out of heart’ a what he por ar ‘2 
prospect of the war: . 

‘In all the other campaigns, I had an opinion of beine 
do something for the good of the common oun but in isthe ig 
no ed hopes but that some lucky accident may enable me t 

ood. 

In a letter from Cologne on the 10th of April he writes: 

‘I have had the spleen very much since I came to this place, 
but I hope I shall be easier when we have everything ready for 
the attack on Bonn. There is nothing I would not venture to be 
one hour with you. I fancy that would cure me of all my uneasi- 
ness, for, believe me, my dear soul, nothing makes me bear beine 
in the world but my gratitude to the Queen, and the hope of 
having it in my power, in a little time, to live happily with you, 

Ten days later he writes again from the camp before Bonn: 

‘If you had not positively desired that I should always burn 
your letters, I should have been very glad to have kept your letter 
of the ninth; it was so very kind, and particularly on the subject 
of our living quietly together, till which happy time comes I am 
sure I cannot be contented. I wish I could recall twenty years 
past, (and) I do assure you for no other reason that I might have 
longer time and be the better able to convince you how truly 
sensible I am at this time of your kindness, which is the only real 
comfort of my life.’ 

Then the sense of duty asserts itself, and so he adds: 

‘I ought in the first place as long as I am in the world to 
consider the Queen’s service, and next not to give occasion to my 
enemies to find fault.’ ” 


Take him as a whole, it is impossible not to like Marlborough, 
He was a great soldier, a great diplomatist—one of the greatest, 
indeed—but apart from these qualities it is difficult not to 
admire him as 8 man. His humanity, his moderation, his 
good temper, and strangely enough, considering all things, his 
absence of cynicism, are very attractive. Again, his almost 
dog-like devotion to his very trying wife warms one’s heart, 
We cannot leave the subject of the present book without 
putting up a finger-post to the interesting account of the 
squabbles over Blenheim. The Duke frankly rejoiced in 
having a great monumental palace, but the Duchess never 
liked her gigantic new toy. There was nothing of the snob 
about her, and she hated the notion of having a huge white 
elephant of a house which might prove too expensive, and wag 
very likely, as she was always saying, to prove exceedingly 
inconvenient asa home. She was indeed of Pope’s opinion :—= 


*T see by all that you’ve been telling 
This is a house but not a dwelling.” 


ave 
© do 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Lorp CHARLES BERESFoRD’s autobiography is as jolly asa 
novel by Lever. It has been related that a timid boy, after 
reading Charles O’ Malley, was cured for ever of his nervousness; 
the peculiar outlook upon life, which regarded all personal 
danger as an uproarious joke, had somehow brought the boy’s 
emotions into a truer perspective, and he was no longer 
afflicted by what Matthew Arnold called “an almost blood- 
thirsty clinging to life.” One can imagine that Lord Charles 
Beresford’s book might easily effect similar cures. It is a 
rollicking narrative, in which anecdotes of adventure, examples 
of ready wit, and social mishaps leave more impression on the 
mind than the serious chapters on politics and on naval policy 
and administration. We shall serve our readers best by 
quoting from the book. The stories have all that intangible 
but invaluable quality of being obviously enjoyed by the 
writer. We must particularly refer the reader, however, to 
the chapters describing the Sudan War of 1884-5, in which 
dangerous and strenuous campaign Lord Charles Beresford 
played an honourable and gallant part. These chapters are 
a very happy example of simple and direct narrative, the 
simplicity having its natural reward of vividness. 

Lord Charles Beresford entered the Royal Navy in 1859. 
In those days candidates had no severe examination to pass, 
but Lord Charles Beresford was nearly undone when he came 
to sign his qualifying certificate. ‘Do you always sign your 
Christian name ‘ William’ with one ‘1’? ” asked the examiner. 
It was a critical moment, but Irish resource supplied a suit- 
able answer. “Only sometimes, Sir,” said the candidate, and 
the examiner, with a grim smile, passed him. In spite of 
the ease of the examination, Admiral William Bowles 
said to the author: “ Bless me, I know many an Admiral who 
could not pass the examination you have passed. Good 


® The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. Written by Himself, 
With 33 Illustrations, 2 vols, London: Methuenand Co, [30s, net.] 
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Heavens, what they expect boys to do nowadays!” In the Navy 
which the boy thus entered there was much latitude in the use 
of uniforms. No rules prescribed the patterns of caps or 
t-coats. One Lieutenant used to wear his stripes 
Jongitudinally up his arm. Some officers, for the sake of 
economy, on going ashore used to transfer plain buttons to 
their uniform coats. Discipline was far from rigid :— 
“In the old days, we would often overhear such a conversation 
the following :—Officer : ‘ Why the blank dash didn’t you blank 
pea do so-and-so when I told you?’—Man: ‘Why didn’t I? 
Because if I had I should have been blank well killed and so would 
*_Officer: ‘Damn you, sir, don’t you answer me! I shall put 
in the report.’—Man: ‘ Put me in the ruddy report, then.’ 
‘And the next day the commander, having heard both sides, would 
gay to the officer: ‘ Why, the man was quite right.’ And to the 
= ©You had no right to argue with the officer. Don’t do it 
again. Now get away with you to hell.” And everyone would part 
the best of friends.” 
These easygoing conditions were more natural before the 
general introduction of steam, as the seamanship of the men 
was in a higher relation to that of the officers than it is to-day, 
in spite of the great improvement of education among the blue- 
jackets. It was the seamanship of hard experience, and it 
should be remembered that many men were imported from the 
Merchant Service comparatively late in life. Lord Charles 
Beresford, in fact, had a taste of the Navy very much as 
Marryat knew it. Till the rule of silence was introduced the 
shouting in the ships during an evolution or exercise was 
Sir William Martin reformed the discipline of 
the Fleet. Naval Discipline Acts were passed in 1861 and 
1866, and flogging was virtually abolished in 1879. As Lord 
Charles Beresford truly says: “ Now we have proper discipline 
and no cat. Informer days we had the cat but no proper 
discipline.” The “ roaring sixties ”—to borrow an epithet from 
another period—were, of course, hard-swearing days, but Lord 
Charles Beresford noted a certain reservation in the use of 
blasphemy :— 
“ Although in the old days I have heard men blaspheme on deck, 
blasphemy was never heard aloft ina gale. To be aloft in a whole 


tremendous. 


gale-or ina hurricane impresses the mind with a sense of the 
almighty power of the Deity, and the insignificance of man, that 

y atom, compared with the vast forces of the elements. In 
Low life, I once said to a young man whom I heard using 
blasphemous language in aclub: ‘If you were up with me on the 
weather yard-arm of a topsail yard reefing topsails in a whole gale, 


you would be afraid to say what you are saying now. You would 
see what a little puny devil a man is, and although you might 
swear, you would be too great a coward to blaspheme.’ And I 
went on to ram the lesson home with some forcible expressions, a 
method of reproof which amused the audience, but which 
effectually silenced the blasphemer.” 

The first ship Lord Charles Beresford sailed in was the 
glorious old three-decker ‘ Marlborough,’ with auxiliary steam. 
During his time in her he was guilty of a characteristic 
escapade :— 

“One night I went ashore, taking a painter and two men. We 

lowered the painter over the edge of the cliff, and he inscribed on 
the cliff in immense letters, ‘‘‘ Marlborough,” Star of the Mediter- 
ranean.” Next morning the whole Fleet, not without emotion, 
beheld the legend. Another brilliant wit went ashore on the 
following night and altered the word ‘Star’ into ‘Turtle.’ My 
reply was the addition ‘ Until the “ Queen” comes out.’ After this 
exploit I was sent ashore to clean the cliff.” 
That was at Malta, where Midshipmen and seamen used to 
hire horses at 2s. 6d. aday. One day the author heard a sailor 
remark to another, “ Get off that there ’orse, Jack, ’e’s a beast! ” 
“He ain’t no beast at all,” was the answer. “’E’s the cleverest 
‘orse I ever see. He chucks me up and he catches me, he 
chucks me up and he catches me—why,’e’s only missed me 
three times in a hour!” Unlike the legendary sailor, Lord 
Beresford was an excellent rider and driver, but he was judged 
capable—we suspect with good reason—of treating his 
superiors, who entrusted their safety to him, as Sam 
Weller’s father treated the voters on the way to the Eatan- 
swill election :— 

“The members of the Board of Admiralty came down to Plymouth 
to witness the autumn military manceuvres. I offered to drive 
them all in my coach; and they were settled in their places—Mr. 
Goschen the First Lord, Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, the Earl 
of Camperdown and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre—when out of the house 
came Rear-Admiral Beauchamp Seymour. ‘Get down!’ he 
shouted, — ‘Gentlemen, you must get down.’ They asked him 
why. * You don’t know that boy,’ said Seymour. ‘He’s not safe. 
He'll upset you on purpose, just to say he’s upset the whole 
Board of Admiralty!’ And he actually ordered my guests off my 

Geach, 80 that they had to go in barouches,” 





It was characteristic of the author later in the Sudan to 
enter in his report under a certain date: “Employed repairing 
camels’ sides by plugging them with oakum.” Lord Wolseley 
laughed when he read it, yet this rough surgery was successful, 
as the tar acted as an antiseptic. Lord Charles Beresford 
always took tandem harness with him when he went to sea, 
and drove the most ill-assorted animals together in various 
parts of the world. On one occasion, during the Duke of 
Edinburgh's cruise in the ‘Galatea,’ he was driving Com- 
mander Adeane to a picnic at Sydney when the horses bolted 
—horses he had bought for £9 as reputed runaways :— 


“Away we went down the hill as hard as the horses could 
gallop. The next thing I saw was a train of carts laden with 
mineral waters coming up the hill and blocking the whole road. 
The only way to avoid disaster was to steer between a telegraph 
pole and the wall. It was a near thing, but we didit. I gave the 
reins of one horse to the commander and held on to the reins of 
the other. Then I was aware, in that furious rush, of a melancholy 
voice, speaking close beside me, It was the voice of the com- 
mander, speaking, unknown to himself, the thoughts of his heart, 
reckoning the chances of mishap and how long they would take 
to repair. It said: ‘An arm, an arm, anarm—a month. A leg, 
a leg, a leg—six weeks. A neck, a neck, a neck—O! my God!’” 


Lord Charles. Beresford always tried to be really a handy 
man, and he learnt in his time to repair boots, make sails, chip 
boilers, trim bunkers, stoke fires, drive engines, and so forth, 
His resourcefulness was invaluable in the Sudan, when, for 
example, he improvised a method of hauling boats through 
the rapids of the Nile, or, again, when he devised his own 
methods of treating camels as described in the following 
passage :-— 

“When a camel falls from exhaustion, it rolls over upon its 
side, and is unable to rise. But it is not going to die unless it 
stretches its head back; and it has still a store of latent energy; 
for a beast will seldom of its own accord go on tothe last. It 
may sound cruel; but in that expedition it was a case of a man’s 
life or a camel’s suffering. When I came across a fallen camel, I 
had it hove upright with a gun-pole, loaded men upon it, and so 
got them over another thirty or forty miles. By the exercise of 
care and forethought I succeeded in bringing back from the expe- 
dition more camels, in the proportion of those in my control, than 
others, much to the interest of my old friend Sir Redvers Buller. 
He asked me how it was done; and I told him that I superintended 
the feeding of the camels myself. If a camel was exhausted, I 
treated it as I would treat a tired hunter, which, after a long day, 
refuses its food. I gave the exhausted camels food by handfuls, 
putting them upon a piece of cloth or canvas, instead of throwing 
the whole ration upon the ground at once.” 


As for the author’s descriptions of the fighting in which he 
took a well-known part—at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
where he commanded the ‘ Condor,’ and at Abu Klea—we can 
find space to quote only one passage. It tells how Fuzzy Wuzzy 
broke the British square at Abu Klea:—~ 


“T laid the Gardner gun myself to make sure. As I fired, I saw 
the enemy mowed down in rows, dropping like ninepins; but as 
the men killed were in the rear of the front rank, after firing 
about forty rounds (eight turns of the lever), I lowered the eleva- 
tion. I was putting in most effective work on the leading ranks 
and had fired about thirty rounds when the gun jammed. ‘he 
extraction had pulled the head from a discharged cartridge, 
leaving the empty cylinder in the barrel. William Rhodes, chief 
boatswain’s mate, and myself immediately set to work to unscrew 
the feed-plate in order to clear the barrel or to take out its lock. 
The next moment the enemy were on top of us. The feed-plate 
dropped on my head, knocking me under the gun and across its 
trail. Simultaneously a spear was thrust right through poor 
Rhodes, who was instantly killed at my side. Walter Miller the 
armourer was speared beside the gun at the same time. I was 
knocked off the trail of the gun by a blow with the handle of an 
axe, the blade of which missed me. An Arab thrust at me with 
his spear, and I caught the blade, cutting my hand, and before he 
could recover his weapon a bullet dropped him. Struggling to 
my feet, I was carried bodily backwards by the tremendous impact 
of the rush, right back upon the front rank of the men of Number 
4 Company, who stood like rocks. I can compare the press to 
nothing but the crush of a theatre crowd alarmed by acry of 
fire. Immediately facing me was an Arab holding a spear over 
his head, the staff of the weapon being jammed against his back 
by the pressure behind him. I could draw neither sword nor pistol. 
The front ranks of our men could not use rifle or bayonet for a few 
moments. But the pressure, forcing our men backwards up the 
hill, presently enabled the rear rank, now occupying a position of 
a few inches higher than the enemy, to fire over the heads of the 
front rank right into the mass of the Arabs. ‘The bullets whizzed 
close by my head; and one passed through my helmet. The 
Arabs fell in heaps, whereupon our front rank, the pressure upon 
them relaxing, fired, and fought hand to hand with the bayonet, 
cursing as the rifles jammed and the shoddy bayonets twisted like 
tin.” 

These chapters are, we think, the most vivid we have ever read 
on the subject. 
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PARADOXES OF CATHOLICISM.* 


WE are not very fond of rhetorical theology, and the present 
specimen from the facile and imaginative pen of the late 
Monsignor Benson does not remove our distaste. To begin with, 
he often does not define his terms. In the introductory chapter 
he uses “ mystery,” “anomaly,” and “ paradox” as though they 
were equivalent; so that the “ paradoxes of Catholicism” may 
mean anything he pleases; and when we come to the sermons 
themselves we find that the expression is used to cover every 
sort of contrast—joy and sorrow, sanctity and sin, authority 
and liberty, faith and reason, corporateness and individualism, 
But it cannot be said that there is anything “ paradoxical” in 
such universal human experiences as joy and sorrow, or 
sanctity and sin, which are the same for Roman Catholics as for 
Protestants; nor need there be in the antitheses of authority 
and liberty, faith and reason, if they are correctly defined. 
And to do him justice, we have no fault to find with 
Monsignor Benson’s definitions here; they are excellent, and 
in consequence are entirely free from paradox. But, at the 
same time, they have nothing to do with his Romanism, 
which introduces the only paradoxical element in the sermons. 
Thus in the sermon on “ Faith and Reason” we are carried 
along in entire agreement while the preacher shows the part 
played by each faculty in the acceptance of Christ by the 
Apostles; and then we come to a new paragraph, entirely 
unwarranted by what has preceded: “Turn now to 
Catholicism. It is the Catholic Church, and the Catholic 
Church only, that acts as did Jesus Christ, and offers an 
adequate object to Reason and Faith alike.” 

But, if the Christian Gospel is true and Jesus Christ is 
still living “at the right hand of God,” what need is there of 
any new object? Monsignor Benson assumes this point, but 
surely it isthe very point that needs to be proved. To us in 
the Church of England the Church is not an object of faith, 
but the blessed company of the faithful; and so were the 
Churches of the New Testament. In the sermon, again, on 
“ Authority and Liberty” nothing could be better than Mon- 
signor Benson’s analysis of the terms and his parallel between 
the dogmas of natural science and those of religion :— 

“ As the scientist and the statesman take, respectively, the great 

laws of nature and society and reduce them to rules and codes, yet 
without adding or taking away from these facts, that are true 
whether they are popularly recognised or not—and all with the 
purpose not of diminishing but of increasing the general liberty— 
so the Church takes the Revelation of Christ and by her dogma 
and her discipline popularises it, so to speak, and makes it at once 
comprehensive and effective. What, then, is this foolish cry 
about the slavery of dogma?” 
Is an answer really required to this rhetorical question? 
The answer is that both statesmen and men of science 
are subject to criticism among themselves; that all their 
dogmas are put forward, not as infallible truth, but as true 
to the best of their knowledge and judgment; and if 
time or new knowledge shows them to be defective they 
are amended; whereas the Church of Rome arrogates to 
iteclf infallibility, and makes itself the laughing-stock of 
the rest of Christendom by such pronouncements as the 
Papal Encyclicals Providentissimus Deus and Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis, the decrees of the Inquisition on the 
genuineness of the text about the “Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses,” and those of the Biblical Commission on “the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch.” 





THE CULT OF THE PASSING MOMENT.f+ 


Tx1s volume might be correctly called a book of religious 
essays. It is supposed to be a whole, and the six chapters 
interdependent, but to the ordinary reader they will, we think, 
seem to be disconnected. In the first the writer develops the 
most interesting of his theories. The religious man, he 
argues, should live in the passing moment :— 

“Do you mean,” he imagines the imaginary objector asking, 
“that a man gets the highest measure of peace and happiness by 
refusing to form his own plans, and weigh reasons and propound 
different lines of action? If so, what is his intellect given him 
for? I should reply that this is very much what I do mean; and 
that, since there are very few who are ready so to act, it is only 
natural that there should be so little peace and happiness in the 





* Paradoxes of Catholicism. By Robert Hugh Benson. London: Longmans 
and Co. [3s. 6d. net. ] 

t The Cult of the Passing Moment: Some Suggestions towards a Theory of the 
Spiritual Life. By Arthur Chandler, Bishop of Bloemfontein, London; 


Methuen and Co. [3s. 6d. net.) 


world to-day. And, further, I would i “ea 

us in order "that we may wh ter sade. execute Got Riven 
How, then, do God’s orders come? Must we wait for a special 
that Golls orders come thivagh the things tat tere! 
moment to moment.” . oe mes Meppen tom 
This argument he carries on in a manner not unimpressive, 
“If each moment is thus accepted and acted On, as an 
indication of God’s will and a means of union with G 
then Eternity is present in each moment.” This attitude of 
mind makes, he thinks, for happiness, and explains “the 
characteristic happiness of the saints”; but he does not 
particularize as to who the saints were, and if they are those 
who figure in Roman Catholic Lives of the saints their 
happiness is surely but ill-proved. Are the saints of to-day 
specially happy? We doubt it. Next in interest to the 
chapter we have quoted are the chapters on “ The Develop. 
ment of Doctrine” and “ Christianity as Mystery-Calt.” The 
first denies the validity of Newman’s theory as leading to belief 
in the infallibility of the Church, and of Tyrrell’s Modernistig 
argument as tending to reduce religion to “a subordinate 
branch of humane letters.” Our author’s own theory is com. 
plicated and not easy to epitomize. We leave our readers to 
trace it for themselves, only assuring them that it works out 
to an orthodox conclusion. “ Mystery-Cult” is a fanciful 
essay. It points out the likeness between Sacramental 
Christianity and pagan mystery-cults, and concludes that 
“the matter common to Ohristianity and the mysteries is of 
the essence of religion, and must at all costs be retained if 
Christianity is to be a religion at all and not a mere code of 
morality.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Sm Francis Piacort, late Chief Justice of Hong Kong, 
writes in the Nineteenth Century of “The German Imperial. 
Colonial Blunder ”—7.e., the complete misunderstanding on 
the part of the Kaiser’s advisers of the nature of our Colonial 
Empire which it was part of their deep-laid schemes to dis- 
member. He summarizes the causes which led to this blunder 
from Professor Cramb’s book, supplementing them with some 
interesting personal reminiscences of Anglo-German relations 
in the Far East before the war. The charge of jealousy and 
hostility is amply met. We have never refused the subjects of 
Germany a share in the sun in any part of our Dominions. As 
for the arraignment of our Colonial system as a colossal failure, 
Sir Francis Piggott shows that it rests not on argument but 
mere abuse, and he winds up a temperate article by contrasting 
the fundamental difference between the Continental system of 
governing colonies and our own. “Under the Continental 
system colonies are just outlying fragments of the home 
country.... With us, all our colonies are independent entities; 
whether they are vast continents or mere rocks jettisoned by 
the ocean waves of Time, they have, in their due measure, 
and according to their needs, self-government, more or less 
under control from home.” Our system must stand or fall 
by results, and the magnificent response of the Dominions 
and of India has immensely confirmed our belief in its 
wisdom. Mr. Wyatt Tilby in his paper on “German 
Colonies and British Needs” strongly demurs to the view 
that we have already more territory than we require, and 
advocates the permanent retention of the German colonies as 
affording the natural outlet for the energies of much of the 
new armies which we are now raising. Mr. Evans Lewin, the 
Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute, who was present at 
Swakopmund in 1906 when Colonel von Deimling arrived to 
resume his duties as Commander-in-Chief in German South- 
West Africa, contributes an interesting survey of the growth 
of the German colonial system. In South-West Africa 
missionary enterprise preceded commercial enterprise, im 
which Liideritz,a Bremen merchant, played a leading part, 
and the danger to British interests was anticipated and 
clearly expressed by one man alone—Sir Bartle Frere. 
Bismarck, though commonly credited with a disinclination 
to embark in colonial adventure, supported Liideritz strongly, 
and in April, 1884, placed his establishment at Angra Pequena 
under the official German protection, defining his policy two 
months later in the Reichstag as the foundation not of 
provinces but mercantile settlements, which would be placed 
under the protection of the Empire. Great Britain was bound 











to acquiesce, because she had had her chance and refused to 
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take it. As for German administration, Mr. Lewin quotes the 


evidence of a German :— 

« As Professor Bonn, of Munich University, stated in an address 
before the Royal Colonial Institute (January 13, 1914),‘we have 
had native risings and extremely silly European settlement 
schemes. .. - Apart from South-West Africa, where we solved the 
pative problem by smashing tribal life and by creating a scarcity 
of labour, we are only just now beginning to understand’ native 
administration. Germany has from the first stood for scientific 
methods in colonisation, and with true German arrogance she has 

lied fixed rules to flexible problems. Such success as she has 
we -and in many directions this success must be freely admitted 
—has been neutralised by certain things that have tended to 
throw ridicule upon the efforts of her scientists and social reformers 
to impose by the aid of the military caste rigid rules and inflexible 
regulations upon the natives. The complex military and adminis- 
trative machinery of the Fatherland has been little suited to the 
soil of Africa, and the scientific methods of dragooning the natives 
into a dull comprehension of the meaning of German ‘culture’ 
have cast discredit upon the excellent work that German adminis- 
trators have performed in other directions.” 
——Sir Thomas Barclay prefaces his paper on “ Aircraft 
Bombs and International Law” with the remark that, 
though there is a current lay impression that what is not 
forbidden by the Hague Conventions is lawful, he does not 
think that any Government has expressed this view. After 
examining those of the Hague Regulations on the subject 
in regard to which there is no possible difference of opinion, 
and the actual use of bombs by the Germans of late, 
he comes to the conclusion that they have destroyed “ un- 
resisting civilians and private property not ‘imperatively,’ 
indeed not in any sense ‘demanded by necessities of war,’” 
and have adopted “ inhuman and brutally useless methods of 
earrying on warfare which are rousing the whole civilised 
world against the German people.” Mr. R. 8S. Nolan dis- 
cusses at considerable length the German and British official 
papers with a view to ascertaining the responsibility for the 
war. The latter 
“excites our admiration as a memorial of universal public spirit 
and of honest statesmanship. The other serves at least to show 
that even the not too candid publication of a biassed Govern- 
ment admits the earnestness of the efforts made, not only by 
our Government, but also by the French, to preserve peace, 
thus giving the lie to later public statements that the War 
was a conspiracy—the outcome of jealousy—on the part of 
France, Russia, and ourselves, against Germany. But the 
German White Book has also served, very effectively, another 

: , very y 

parpose—one which we had better realise. The German Govern- 
ment has by this and like means succeeded in absolutely con- 
vincing the German nation that it has begn forced into war by 

gressors. Even the most enlightened, sober and open-minded 
are imbued with this belief. The result is an attitude of remark- 
able keenness and determination throughout the whole nation, 
which is a great asset to a country at war.” 





-——-AMr. Ellis Barker has a long paper on the ultimate fate 
of Austria-Hungary. We have not space to follow his 
handling of the economic and historical aspects of the 
problem, but can only set down his conclusions. Austria- 
Hungary, he holds, has outlived her usefulness. She has 
always been a bad mistress to the unfortunate nations who 
have come under her sway, and he does not share the mis- 
givings of those who advocate that she should be preserved in 
her present state “so as to act as an efficient counterpoise 
to the Russian colossus. ... The destruction of the actual 
German danger is far more important than the prevention 
of a highly problematical Slav peril of the future.” 

Mr. Lewis Einstein, late American Minister at Costa Rica, 
discusses the war in connexion with American policy in the 
National Review. By way of introduction, he recalls the 
Observation of a Chinese delegate at the last Hague Con- 
ference during a debate on the method of declaring war, who 
excited some amusement by inquiring what would occur if 
the nation to whom such a declaration was addressed did not 
wish to receive it. Nothing, he continues, is more noteworthy 
in the recent catastrophe than the manner in which countries 
earnestly desiring peace, and having no interest, direct or 
indirect, in the question at issue, have yet, through no fault of 
their own, been dragged into the whirlpool. The moral of the 
situation is driven home by Mr. Einstein when he observes that, 
while the defeat of Germany promises a moral recasting of the 
world, America will encounter the far-reaching aspirations of 
Pan-Germanism if she wins. “If we wish at least partially to 
avoid the burdens of militarism, it is evident that we must 
always keep another Power between Germany and ourselves. 
For obvious reasons that Power can only be Grea’ Britain.” 
He accordingly advocates that the American Fleet should be 
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concentrated and placed on a war footing, and urges the 
President to call for a quarter of a million volunteers for 
purposes of instruction, concluding as follows :— 


“Our existing military inferiority demands this step which 

menaces no one. It offers no incentive to war, but would be only 
the natural precaution which every other nation, great or small, 
whose interests can be affected has taken. It could in no way 
interfere with our neutrality, but would enable our diplomacy to 
speak, when the moment came, with an authority which it now 
lacks. If the meaning of our intentions were manifest, in the 
event of the victory of a nation which only listens to force, our 
advice if tendered at the right time might exercise a beneficial 
effect. A quarter of a million raw volunteers seem little in com- 
parison with the five millions of trained soldiers Germany has 
called to arms, but as an earnest of the future they would not be 
without significance, and might save us untold sacrifices in years 
to come. With German success upon the Continent of Europe 
we could not expect to interfere, Keen as would be our regret at 
the crushing of France, or the destruction of Belgian independ- 
ence, we are unable to prevent either misfortune. With regard to 
England it is otherwise. warning served on Germany 
exhausted even though successful in war, should be adequate to 
restrain her from further attack upon a nation whose integral 
preservation after the destruction of other forces, would alone 
separate us from a world conquering power. The friendly visit 
of our fleet to British waters might provide another hint. Beyond 
that it should not now be necessary to go. The Monroe Doctrine 
would have been extended to Great Britain.” 
In his “Sidelights on the Great War” the editor con- 
tinues his campaign of criticism against the Radical Press, 
the present Administration, and naturalized German pluto- 
crats. Mr. Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” describes 
the failure of Count Bernstorff and his associates to enlist the 
sympathy of the United States on the side of Germany. 

Under the heading “ Retrospect and Prospect” Dr. Dillon 
addresses in the Contemporary a note of warning to optimists, 
especially to those who declare that time is on our side. To 
this argument he replies that by protracting the war we are cer- 
tainly exhausting the Teutons, but we are not facilitating our 
own task. ‘Time is incontrovertibly on our side, but then it 
is by far the most costly of our allies.” The confidence of 
Germany in the ultimate issue is unshaken, though some of 
its obvious bases have crumbled away. Among her assets he 
dwells chiefly on her railways and her unrivalled system of 
espionage. He condemns our laxity in dealing with neutrals, 
and our chivalrous forbearance in regard to the use of 
mines. He cannot bring himself to believe that Germany has 
shot her bolt, or that she has abandoned her original 
objective—Paris :— 

“Summing up the situation one may fairly say that Germany, 
after a three months’ campaign, has failed to achieve any of the 
ends for which she undertook it, and that the tremendous efforts 
she put forth for the purpose have weakened her armies, impaired 
her financial credit, diminished all her resources, dimmed her 
military prestige, and exposed her to universal obloquy. On the 
other hand, she has not relinquished her original programme, nor 
apparently lost faith in her ability to compass it. As soon as her 
self-confidence has fallen to this degree, she will have recourse to 
diplomatic intrigue, begin a campaign against the continuation of 
the war on the ground that it is ruining the neutral nations, and 
accuse Great Britain—not the Allies—of prolonging it wantonly. 
As a set-off against failure and losses she has occupied Belgium, 
reached the North Sea, where she will proceed to establish a base for 
submarines ; driven the Russians out of Eastern Prussia, effectually 
protected Cracow, and seriously menaced Warsaw. Her territory 
is not invaded, and the war is raging in the lands of her enemies, 
The Allies, on the other hand, although wholly unprepared for 
war, have saved Paris, held up the Teutonic hordes, driven them 
back to the Belgian frontier, neutralised the advantages which 
Germany anticipated from the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, 
and equipped themselves for much more brilliant exploits during 
the second phase of the campaign, Germany’s advantages lie in 
the possession of the most formidable engines of war, of which Sir 
John French writes that more heavy guns of a larger calibre may 
make all the difference between success and defeat ; in her perfect 
system of espionage, and in her complete network of strategic 
railways. The strength of the Allies derives from their constantly 
increasing numbers, continuously improving armaments, and 
almost inexhaustible resources. Our principal source of weakness 
lies in our Quixotic respect for broken compacts, our exaggerated 
deference to the desires of neutrals, and the absence of a military 
organisation on a scale sufliciently large to deal with our ever 
growing army.” 

Some of these statements on both sides need revision in view 
of recent developments. Of Dr. Dillon’s suggested emergency 
measures, two—the withdrawal of the permission to neutrals 








to convey enemy reservists and the closing of the North Sea— 
have already been taken. The most noteworthy of the others 
is the suggestion to invite the co-operation of the Japanese 
Army in the European theatre of war. To sum up, Dr, 
Dillon disavows any desire to foster apprehension. 


“ Ultimate 
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success is within our reach,” but “superhuman efforts are 
called for in this war against Germany.”———Sir Edwin Pears, 
writing on October 6th, sends a very interesting paper on 
“Turkey and the War,” in which, while making all allowance 
for German blandishments and intimidation, and the malign 
influence of Enver Pasha and the war party, he expresses the 
hope that the party in favour of maintaining neutrality will 
hold their own. These predictions have unhappily been falsified, 
and it is hard to assent to Sir Edwin’s view that the influence 
of the German Embassy has been employed to persuade 
Turkey to remain neutral, on the ground that war with Russia 
would result in the destruction of the Baghdad and Anatolian 
railways, Germany’s greatest commercial asset outside Europe. 
Sir John Macdonell, disclaiming the ability to speak of 
Clausewitz as a military writer, deals briefly but sugges- 
tively with his immense political influence. He brings out 
Clausewitz’s sombre concentration on his subject. “We are 
always in the presence of one who believes that war—that is, 
violence carried to extremes—can accomplish great things for 
his country and for himself... . He keeps to his own art as if 
it were an end in itself.” But while the glorification of war as 
good in itself was older than Clausewitz—vide Kérner, Schiller, 
Schleiermacher, and Hegel—his real teachers, apart from 
Machiavelli, were not philosophers, but Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon. Of the influence of Clausewitz’s teaching on the 
present war—especially his belief in the necessity of terrorism 
as a means of destroying an opponent’s moral—Sir John Mac- 
donell has no doubt whatever. ‘The ruined cities of the Low 
Countries, the private dwellings burnt, the historic monu- 
ments destroyed, the crowds of fugitives from a desolated land, 
are as much the consequences of this teaching as the capture of 
forts and the defeat of troops. . .. Such so-called scientific war- 
fare is but the revival of the oldest barbarism working with 
the newest weapons, and the end of such barbarism has always 
been the same. ‘Ce qui vient par la guerre s’en retournera 
par la guerre; toute dépouille sera reprise; tout butin sera 
dispersé; tous les vainqueurs seront vaincus, et toute ville 
pleine de proie sera saccagée 4 son tour.’ So spoke Joubert 
to a generation dazzled by victories, and his words may be 
repeated with assurance to-day."——-Sir William Collins 
passes in review the leading diplomats at the Hague. He 
concludes by affirming his conviction, based on the assurances 
of influential friends in Holland, that the hearts of nine- 
tenths of thinking Dutchmen are with the defenders of the 
small nationalities, and particularly with Great Britain, and 
records the generous hospitality shown to the survivors of the 
British cruisers torpedoed on September 22nd by the late 
Minister for the Dutch Colonies, Mr. Cremer. We may 
also note papers on “News in War Time,” by Mr. Hugh 
Redwood; “ Russia and the War,” by “ Anglitchanin”; and 
“ Reims and its Cathedral,” by the Count de Soissons. 

The ode by Mr. Laurence Binyon in the Fortnightly is, as 
we should expect, faultless in language, but he no more than 
his fellow-poets has written the great poem we have been 
expecting to be inspired by the war. “ Outis,” continuing 
his study of “ Armageddon—and After,” faces the fact that a 
general peace brought about by “the United States of 
Europe” means the coercion of recalcitrant States. He also 
sees clearly that in strict logic the will and public right of 
Europe are antithetical to the free independence of nation- 
alities. The problem which confronts us is this—how are 
we to maintain nationality, and yet subject it to the cosmo- 
politan spirit? The conclusion he arrives at is the following :— 











“The mistake of the pacifist has all along been the assumption 
that bellicose impulses have died away. They have done nothing 
of the kind, and are not likely to do so. But, happily, all past 
experience in the world’s history shows us that ideas ina real 
sense govern the world, and that a logical difficulty is not 
necessarily a practical impossibility. In this case, as in others, 
a noble and generous idea of European peace will gradually work 
its own fulfilment, if we are not in too much of a hurry to force 
the pace, or imagine that the ideal has been reached even before 
the preliminary foundations have been laid.” 


—Mr. Archibald Hurd considers that the German Navy 
will be driven to justify its existence. At present the whole 
fabric of Weltpolitik is in ruins, trade strangled, and the Navy, 
which has cost £300,000,000 during the past fifteen years, 
reduced to impotence. Even the captures of the ‘Emden’ 
and other German ships only serve to emphasize their 
powerlessness on the high seas. All the captures have had to 
be destroyed and their value lost, as there was no safe place 








to take them to, while one successful action by the ‘ Cumber 
land’ alone gave us enemy ships worth half a million, 
Altogether, we have lost 1°6 per cent. of our shipping, while 
Germany has lost 18 per cent. Mr. Hurd rightly says how 
fortunate it was that England turned a deaf ear to those 
evil counsellors who wished to reduce our Navy and give ug s 
free breakfast-table. “If this policy had been adopted, b 
this time our breakfast-tables would have been ‘free’ "on 
they would alse have been bare.” Mr. Hurd’s main contentions 
are sound enough, but tke events of the last week prove how 
undesirable it is to underrate the German Fleet’s capacity 
for assuming the offensive. In discussing the chanceg 
of the war spreading “Fabricius” points out the desperats 
position Holland will be in if Germany wins. The trade of 
the great part of Rotterdam is almost entirely German. 
but if Antwerp remains in German hands a diversion 
of trade can easily be made, to the ruin of the 
first-named port. Victorious Germany in possession of 
Belgium could do what it pleased with Holland.——Pyofegsor 
Gerothwohl discusses the value of fortresses, his verdict being 
that a fortress can hold out against a siege only if its guns 
are equal in range to those of the enemy. It was this failure 
of gun-power which caused the fall of Antwerp, just as the 
presence of big guns has made the attacks on Verdun and 
Belfort prove futile. Another point of the utmost import. 
ance is the existence of small works and trenches connecting 
the outer ring of forts. The writer goes on to say that he 
has “ good reason to believe that when von Kluck approached 
the capital some two months since it lacked, even as Antwerp 
lacked to the bitter end, the required outer trenches and heavy 
ordnance.” This condition of things, we are assured, bas long 
since been remedied. 

In Blackwood we get a picture of Burgundy during the 
war. Mr. Charles Oliver relates how, at the instance of 
M. le Maire, he travelled about on his bicycle distributing 
official news from the front. There is a delightful account, too, 
of the old farmer with bis splendid politeness, which never gave 
way except when he first heard of the German advance on 
Paris. But his equanimity was restored by the magic of the 
phrase “strategical movement.” Mr. Oliver describes his 
quarters in a venerable Burgundian manor house. In his 
part of the house was a large attic, of which he had the use, 
provided that he left undisturbed its regular occupant, a 
venerable owl—‘ Maitre Hibou’—who also observed the same 
condition as regards the human tenant. Mr. Salzmann has 
made a study of the mediaeval boy, collecting many references 
from poets and entries from old account-books. There does not 
appear to have been much difference between him and his 
present representative. The toys, if less complicated, seem to 
have been the familiar models of things used by grown men. 
One son of Edward I. had given to him a little painted cross- 
bow, and his brother possessed a model cart and plough. The 
cart was broken and had to be mended at the cost of two- 
pence ; his mug, too, needed regilding. There was one great 
difference, however, between the modern and the mediaeval 
boy: the latter was only washed once a quarter, but on these 
rare occasions the performance was evidently something of a 
solemn rite. So perhaps infrequency may have been made 
up for by tiresome length. The poet Lydgate records his own 
youthful exploits, which have the authentic stamp of the 
apple-stealing boy upon them; and in how many schoolrooms 
to-day are not the following lines being unconsciously 
echoed P— 








“T wold my master were an hare, 

And all his bookis howndis were, 

And 1 my self a joly hontere; 

To blowe my horn I wold not spare! 

For if he were dede I wold not care.” 
—*“Q” in the present number begins a story of “ Nicky- 
Nan, Reservist.” The first chapters deal with the call of the 
Navy at the opening of the war in a Cornish fishing village. 
The manner of writing is that to which we are accustomed— 
the retarded march of minute detail. Sir Arthur Hort 
describes the Pyrenees in spring and their attractions for 
holidays, with their marvellous richness of flowers; with the 
fields of daffodils and English iris. But holidays in France 
seem far-away things now. “The Junior Sub” gives 
a spirited account of the growth of a battalion “from the 
egg,” in this instance raw Scots, passing through its 
various stages of growth from individualistic Radicalism te 
esprit de corps. 
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The first article in the United Service Magazine for November 
is “ The Navy and the War,” by “ Admiral.’ It begins 

ith a discussion of mines, submarines, mine-laying, and 
vie ewooping. Incidentally the “ Admiral” mentions that, 
sesording to the October Navy List, “in addition to a total 
amber of ships of all classes of five hundred and fifty regular 
fighting ships, not including the Australian or Canadian naval 
forces or submarines, we have eleven hospital ships, twenty- 
four armed mercantile cruisers, thirty-four fleet auxiliaries, and 
eleven pages of small print showing ‘auxiliary small craft,’” 
in which an Admiral,a Vice-Admiral, and two Dukes are serving. 
_—-Another article which is likely to find eager readers is 
*The Soldier Sikh: his Awakening,” by Saint Nihal Singh. 
It deals with the Sikh renaissance, which, the writer declares, 
is improving all phases of Sikh life—religious, moral, intel- 


lectual, and social. 





FICTION. 


LANDMARKS.* 

Mr. Lvcas’s new excursion into the realms of fiction, though 
it retains some of the characteristic features of his previous 
“easygoing chronicles,” shows a somewhat closer conformity 
to the rules and regulations of the game as played by the 
orthodox novelist. There are fewer digressions an@ quotations, 
and a certain continuity is imposed on the narrative by the 
edoption of the biographical method. But while the story is 
substantially the life history of Rudd Sergison from childhood 
to his marriage, the title indicates clearly the selective method 
followed by the author. Mr. Lucas is a master of the art of 
emission as well as that of judicious irrelevance. The 
rigour with which he practises the former is sometimes 
tantalizing, as, for example, in his exceedingly brief account 
of Rudd’s school days; but at least he achieves one great 
result: he is never dull, and unsatisfied curiosity is vastly 
preferable to boredom. When we spoke of his irrelevance 
we used the term in the conventional or relative sense. 
For, as a matier of fact, it is often the seemingly 
irrelevant which counts most in the long run, and leaves the 
most indelible impression on the memory. So in the narrative 
before us incidents which are intrinsically negligible assume 
a real importance from the way in which they reveal the lead- 
ing traits in the hero’s character—his inexhaustible interest 
im eccentric humanity, his hatred of cruelty and party politics, 
and his passion for cricket, to mention no others. 

Rudd Sergison, when we first encounter him, is living 
with his parents at a great seaside resort on the South Coast, 
thinly disguised under the alias of Caston. He is on good 
terms with his father, a selfish, agreeable, somewhat snobbish 
person, and devoted to his kindly mother, who essays, not 
always unsuccessfully, to repress his insatiable curiosity and 
obstinate questionings. But while his mother was his walk- 
ing-stick, Sarah Juniper, his nurse, was his crutch. A 
delightful person is Sarah, with her “ crusted scraps of nursery 
wisdom” and her occasional lapses into levity. With her he 
took his walks abroad and studied the performers on the sea 
front, notably the one-legged Spaniard Don Patos and the 
terrifying negro. But while Sarah had her limitations, there 
were none in the case of Rudd’s engaging Bohemian uncle, 
who understood him from the very first, and more than any 
one else was responsible for directing his tastes in their true 
course. The picture of Uncle Ben isso attractive that we cannot 
forbear to quote it for the benefit of parents and guardians :— 

“Uncle Ben was his especial idol, not only because he was keen 
and sympathetic and full of fun, which Mr. Sergison had never 
been, but because he alone talked to Rudd as if Rudd was not a 
child. Rudd was so tired of the grown-ups who descended to 
him: who called him Little Man, and wished to be taken to the 
drawing-room door to see by the record kept on the edge of it how 
much he had grown since they were there last : who asked what he 
collected, and submitted problems about a herring and a half. 
They were kind, he knew, and they brought chocolates and six- 
pences; but they carried things no further. Also uney had no 
memories. They said the same thing every time, as if the year 
had done as little for him as for themselves. ... Uncle Ben 
always brought Rudd a present; but it was not like those others. 
It was something that he would appreciate a little now, and grow 
to appreciate much more, instead of growing out of it. It was 
Uncle Ben who gave him Pickwick when he was six, and David 
Copperfield when he was seven, and Thomas Edwards, the Scotch 

Naturalist, when he was eight, and The Ingoldsby Legends when he 





* Landmarks, By E. V. Lucas, London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 





was nine, and The Three Musketeers when he was ten. Uncle Ben 
also gave him his star map, which by some movable contrivance 
told him what stars were to be seen every night in the year, and 
his map measure, and his great box of pastels. Uncle Ben gave 
him also little pictures for his room—not the coloured soap 
pictures, or puppies and kittens from Christmas numbers, but 
beautiful faces after drawings by Leonardo and Raphael, and 
Diirer’s ‘White Horse’ and ‘St. Jerome’ and even the ‘Melancolia,’ 
and Uncle Ben’s own favourite Charles Keenes cut from old 
Punches to be pasted on a screen by Rudd himself. Uncle 
Ben brought more life into the house on his infrequent and 
very brief visits than crept in during the whole year. For he 
could play on the piano anything that he had heard, and the only 
fault that Rudd had to find with him was that after sitting down 
to tell them what the latest comic song in London was like, he 
would succumb to the opportunity of making melody of his own, 
and pass off into melancholy improvisations, and so for far too 
long be lost to any outside influence. Uncle Ben’s improvisations 
not only had no interest for Rudd, but were simply robbing them 
all of the precious time in which he might be relating, with infinite 
spirit and monstrous exaggeration, some of his new adventures; 
for Uncle Ben had adventures as other persons have disappoint- 
ments. Rudd’s greatest joy of all was to walk out alone with this 
magical uncle. They always went first to an ancient part of the 
town known as the Alleys, where the old curiosity dealers congre- 
gated, and here they would first examine the windows, and Uncle 
Ben would explain what everything was and where it probably 
came from, and then they would go in, and although he almost 
never bought anything, in a few moments ho and the dealer 
became as brothers. And all the time they were walking, Uncle 
Ben would be unfolding his busy impressionistic mind to Rudd 
exactly as to a friend of long standing: drawing his attention to 
a girl’s prettiness, or the rich colours of a fruiterer’s window, or 
the still pearl-grey of the sea, or a man-of-war on the horizon, or 
an especially good horse. He seemed to see everything, and 
always to find something which communicated a pleasure which 
he in his turn must communicate to another. That, perhaps, was 
Uncle Ben’s most remarkable quality: the desire to share what- 
ever he enjoyed.” 

The cricketing chapter, with its portraits of the heroes of the 
“nineties,” and the story of the wager with A. N. Hornby, will 
appeal irresistibly to all lovers of the game, especially those 
who are middle-aged, and Rudd’s eye-opening experiences of 
politics during his father’s candidature were almost enough to 
justify his subsequent detachment from all party labels. 
From Caston Rudd gravitated inevitably to London, where we 
see him make a false start in medicine before transferring 
his allegiance to letters. While we gain from these genial 
chapters a fairly clear notion of the sensitive, impressionable 
humanist Rudd, it must be confessed that Mr. Lucas has not 
invested him with any heroic qualities, and that the most 
engaging or arresting traits are to be found in the minor 
characters, such as the angular but veracious Keast, his 
schoolmate; Luard, the brilliant, wayward editor; Lavis, the 
Colonial medical student; and, above all, the magical Uncle 
Ben. 





Oddsfish. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson and Co, 
6s.)—The ecclesiastical point of view always maintained by 
Monsignor Benson, whose death will be deplored by a very 
large body of novel readers, makes his account of life in the 
days of Charles II. decidedly piquant reading. The pictures 
of the Court, though vivid, are not so original as the account 
of the so-called Popish plots given from a Roman Catholic 
standpoint. Still, it cannot be said that the book is as 
remarkable a production as Monsignor Benson’s Elizabethan 
novel. This was more robust in quality, perbaps because the 
matters and events dealt with were of more dramatic interest. 
As is the case in most historical novels, it is hard for the 
reader to take much interest in the imaginary personages 
of the book, but the portrait of the King himself is well drawn 
and lifelike. 

The Great Release. By K. Keith. (Chapman and Hall. 
6s.)\—This is a clever but really painful novel, in which the 
hero is cursed by cowardliness owing to pre-natal influences, 
The story of Francis Cholmondely’s boyhood is almost too 
poignant to be bearable, for, unfortunately, he is one of the 
people born to be unhappy. The book is an exceedingly 
clever piece of work, and may be recommended to readers who 
wish at all costs to be interested, and do not mind whether the 
interest is painful or pleasant. 


READABLE Novets.—The Recoiling Foree. By A. M. 
Champneys. (Edward Arnold. 6s.)—An uninspired story 
with, nevertheless, a capital plot. In spite of ourselves, we 





are interested in its many characters Sanine. By Michael 
Artzibashef. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—This novel, translated from 
the Russian by Mr. Percy Pinkerton, is clever, perhapr, but 
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incredibly coarse, although Mr. Gilbert Cannan in his preface 
prefers to call it “brutal.” Prince and Heretic. By 
Marjorie Bowen. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—There is in this 
story of William of Orange a great deal of careful history, 
not much drama, and Miss Bowen’s usual gift of colour and 
atmosphere. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 





Amongst books on subjects connected with the war we may 
mention Chivalry and the Wounded (L. Upeott Gill and Son, 
1s. net), in which Miss E. M. Tenison gives a striking account 
of the work done in diminution of human suffering by the 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, from 1014 to the 
present year, and makes an appeal for help to the modern 
Ambulance of St. John. How the War Came About, by J, 
Holland Rose (Patriotic Publishing Co., 4d.), is an extremely 
lucid account of “a great and complex crisis,” written by a 
scholar of the highest historical eminence and authority for the 
use of boys and girls in all English-speaking countries. 
Mr. C. F. Tweney’s Dictionary of Naval and Military Terms 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net) explains most words and things 
relating to modern war; in especial, it includes a useful list 
of the principal British warships, with their size and arma- 
ment. The Unspeakable Prussian, by O. Sheridan Jones 
(Cassell and Co., 2s. net), is a study of Prussian policy from 
Frederick the Great to Bismarck and the present Kaiser—or, 
as the author calls it, “a history of progressive deceit.”—— 
The War and the World’s Wheat (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
3d. net) deals with the probable effects of a shortage in the 
European harvests next year, and suggests measures which 
should be taken in this country to guard against them.—— 
Four sermons on the war by the Rev. Alexander Connell, of 
Liverpool, are reprinted under the title of The National Crisis 
(Liverpool Booksellers Co.).———Short Cuts to First Aid (Stanley 
Paul and Co., 7d. net) isa handy pocket-book of hints by a 
Metropolitan police surgeon. 














A little book of Songs for Our Soldiers is issued gratis by 
the National Service League, at the request of Lord 
Roberts, who bas written a foreword in which he hopes that 
these songs “‘may increase that melody on the line of march, 
which is the expression of the buoyant spirits for which the 
British soldier has always been famous.” Those who wish 
to aid in providing our troops with these songs may for- 
ward contributions to the Secretary of the National Service 
League, 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 





It seems difficult to realize that there was a day when 
“German and Briton fought side by side as brothers-in- 
arms.” But in Minden and the Seven Years’ War (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., 5s. net) Sir Lees Knowles recalls the 
heroism of the single line of British infantry which, under 
the admiring gaze of its German allies, broke through three 
lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle and tumbled them 
to ruin. 





Mr. E. A. Vizetelly gives us a sequel to his recent reminis- 
cences of the Franco-German War of 1870 in My Adventures 
in the Commune (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. net). This 
belated volume has a wider scope than its title implies, being 
a detailed account of the Commune as well as a record of the 
author’s own experiences of street fighting in Paris. 





The Flying Book (Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d. net) contains a 
list, with descriptions and illustrations, of the chief types of 
aeroplanes now made in England, France, Germany, and the 
United States, together with notices of the leading aviators 
and other useful information. Aircraft in the German War 
(Methuen and Co., Is. net) gives a timely account of the 
aerial services of the various armies, and describes the work 
done by aircraft in attack and reconnaissance. It is by Mr. H. 
Massac Buist, the aeronautical editor of the Morning Post. 








The Scottish War of Independence, by Evan Macleod Barron 
(James Nisbet and Co., 16s. net), claims to be the first 
“accurate and understandable narrative” 


of the famous 





| 
struggle in which Wallace succumbed and Bruce triumphed, 
Its special novelty is the attempt to prove that the War of 
Independence was the achievement, not of Teutonic, but of 
Celtic Scotland. Mr. Barron’s work is based on a cloge study 
of contemporary documents; its able research deserves con. 
sideration from historical students, and its lively style should 
ensure it popularity with the general reader. 





The conquest of Canada furnishes one of the most dramatig 
chapters in the history of our Empire, and no one is better 
qualified to narrate it again than Professor George M. Wrong, 
of the University of Toronto. His clear and able account of 
The Fall of Canada (Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. net) makes a 
timely appearance just as we are welcoming the Canadian 
troops, whose appearance on the European battlefield is, iz 
more senses than one, a consequence of the Seven Years’ War, 


The late Devendranath Tagore, known to his fellow-workerg 
in the Brahma Samaj as “Maharshi,” or “The Saint,” ig 
revealed to the Western world in his Autobiography (Macmillan 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net) as one of those “ God-intoxicated men,” 
like Spinoza or George Fox, who have left a deep impression 
on the religious life of their world. This record—excellently 
translated by the author’s son (brother of the famous poet) and 
granddaughter—must be of deep interest to all who wish te 
understand the spiritual aims of modern India. 





One of the classics of biological literature, Lamarck’s 
Zoological Philosophy (Macmillan and Co., 15s. net), is now 
made accessible to English readers in an admirable version by 
Mr. Hugh Elliot, who, in a very able introduction, discusses 
Lamarck’s theories and influence. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





American Handbook for Electrical Engineers, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 219 
Baker (E. K.), Stories from Northern Myths, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 54 
Barclay (Sir >} Law and Usage of War, cr 8vo........ «++...(Constable) net 58 
Bates (KX. 1s.), Em Gummy Benim, CF OVO ....cccccccccceseccccccsccscoscoscseces (Dent) net 3 
Bean (W. J.), Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 2 vols., 8vo 


(J. Murray) net 0 
Life in the Olden Time ,..(Chapman & Hall) net 58 





Bevan (J. O.), Universit; 

















Birch (L.), Dreams and ities: Poems, 12mo 38 
Blackburn (E. V.), The Duchess Isa, cr 8vo ...... 36 
Bone (F.), The Man in the Red Shirt, cr 8vo a6 
Bradley (M. H.), The Palace of Darkened Windows, cr 8vo ...... ( Appleton 60 
Brady (C. T.), The Master of Repartee, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & Strenton) 60 
Briscoe (H. V. A.), The Inert Gases, 8V0 ........c.cccss0rereeceenee (C. Griffin) net 106 
Brown (W. J.), The Prevention and Control of Monopolies (J. Murray) net 6 
Buchanan (E. 8.), American Glimpses, cr 8vo ......... (Heath & Cranton) net 26 
Bullard (F. L.), Famous War Correspondents, cr 8vo......... (I. Pitman) net 78 
Burn (J.), Vital Statistics Explained, 80 .............ccsceessseeess (Constable) net 40 
Caffin (C. H.), American Masters of Painting, 8vo ............... (Richards) net 48 
Caine (W.), But She Meant Well, cr 80 ..........ccccsecccscscceserescescseseeess (Lane) 68 
Canton (W.), The Bible and the Anglo-Saxon People, cr 8vo...... (Dent) net 50 
Carrier (E.), The King’s Token, cr 8vo +. (C, H. Kelly) 38 
Casa (G. D.), A Renaissance Courtesy Book, 8vo ...(Bichards) net 120 
Castle (A. and E.), The Ways of Miss Barbara, cr Svo (Smith & Elder) 6@ 
Cheesman (G, L.), The Auxilia of the Roman Imperial Army, 8vo 

(Clarendon Press) net 5 
Clarke (C. P. S.), Everyman’s Book of Saints, cr 8vo ......... (Mowbray) net 36 
Colwell (J.), A Century in the Pacific, 8vo0................sss000+: (C, H, Kelly) net 218 
Cornill (C. H.), The Culture of Ancient Israel...(Open Court Pub. Co.) net 6 
Cox (F.), In Life’s Golden Time, Cr 8V0 .......ccccscsseseseeeeeees (C. H. Kelly) net 36 
Davidson (G.), Helpers without Hands, 4to (Gardner & Darton) net 50 


Bird, 4to ........000 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
e Life and Work of Newton, cr 8vo 

(Open Court Pub. Co.) net 
Dickson (L. E.), Algebraic Invariants, 870 .......40-.+-+ (Chapman & Hall) net 
Diplomatic History of the War (The), 8vo .. H 
Dixon (J. K.), The Vanishing Race, roy 8vo .... 
Downes (R. P.), Cities which Fascinate, cr 8vo f elly) 
ey (J. D.), Under Greek Skies, cr 80 ..........0cccseesseeeee0es (Dent) net 
Dudley (Georgina, Countess), A Second Dudley Book of Cookery and 
a net 78 


Dearmer (M.), The Cockyoll 
De Morgan (A.), Essays on 






other Recipes, 8vo 



























Durand (R.), Spacious Days, cr 8vo. .(J. Murray) 69 
Faguet (B.), Flaubert, 870 .......cc.cccccccsssssesssoesese Constable) net 60 
Ferrero (G.), Between the Old World and the New, 8vo ...... (Putnam) net 86 
Finnemore (H.), The Mountain-Sides of Dreams, cr 8vo ............ (Dent) net 3/6 
Foster(W.), The English Factories in India, 1646-1650 (Clarendon Press) net 124 
Fragments from Old Letters: C, D, to E. D. W., 1869-1892 ...... (Dent) net 46 
Gaunt (M.), A Woman in China, 8¥0 ...........ceecesseesseees (T. W. Laurie) net 159 
Gayley (C. M.), Francis Beaumont, Dramatist, cr 8vo...... (Duckworth) net 78 
Gibbon (J. M.), The Veil and the Vision, cr 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 6% 
Glass (F. C.), With the Bible in Brasil, cr 8vo .........(Morgan & Scett) net 2/6 
Gordon (H, é.), A Woman in the Sahara, cr 8V0...............-.+-+- (Heinemann) 6/0 
Gowen (H. H.), An Outline History of China, cr 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) net 100 
Grier (S. C.), A Royal Marriage, cr 8V0 ........-.-sccesssseeeeeeed (W. Blackwood) 60 
Guedalla (P.), The Partition of Europe, 1715-1815 ......... (Clarendon Press) 48 
Hall (C.), Modern Weapons of War, Cr 870 .......sssseseceeeereeeseceeeees Blackie({ 2% 
Harper (C. G.), The Kentish Coast, 8V0 ..........0+0+ ..(Chapman & Hall) net 150 
Harper (M. W.), Breeding of Farm Animals, cr 8V0.............+. (K. Paul) net 78 
Headland (I. T.), Home Life in China, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 
Hewitt (G.), The House-Fly, 8¥0  ..........cceeeserereeee (Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Hitchcock (A. 8.), A Text-book of Grasses, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 6/8 
Housden (C, E.), New Time-Savers in Hydraulics and Earthworks, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 3 
Hoyt (M.), Mediterranean Idylls, cr 8¥0 ...........0.sc000cs0ee (Duckworth) net 59 
Incredible Adventures of Algernon Blackwood, cr 8vo............ (Macmillan) 69 
Ingram (Bp. A. F. W.), The Eyes of Flame, cr 8vo (Gardner & Darton) net 2/6 
Jackson (@), In a Preacher's Study, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Sooners 36 
Jepson (E.), The Second Pollyooly Book, cr 8V0  .........s0+e00+ (Hutchinson) 60 
Joachim (Joseph), Letters : Selected, 80 ..........+-.sseeessses (Macmillan) net 128 


Jones (J. T. S.-), The Surgical Anatomy of the Horse, Part IV., 4to 


(Baillidre) net 168 
Kennedy (W. A.), As Britons See It, 8vo (H. Good) net 
Key (E.), The Younger Generation, cr 8vo (Putnam) 60 
Knight (G. H.), ‘‘ These Three”; Devotional Thoughts, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
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Jes (Sir L.), Minden and the Seven Years’ War, roy 8vo (Simpkin) net - 






















est of the Unseen, cr 8vo .(Longmans) net 2/6 
Lord (*- Jitee By. Ways, CP BIO ..ccccecccscsecovecescecessoccocnscoceeces (Bell) net 3 6 
Loti ( iA. ), Sword Blades and Poppy Seed, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 5/6 
ia. Technical Gas Analysis, 8V0 ...........+... (Gurney & Jackson) net 15/0 
ange rv B.), The Red Tavern, Cr 8V0 ..........00.c0ccecseseeeeees -(Appleton) 6/0 
a, (D.), The Witeh-Maid, and other Verses, er Svo.....(Dent) net 3/6 
Martin : Book of Mechanics, Vo +» Hydraulics, cr 8vo 
GA, Se ‘ ‘ (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
tures with a Sketch-Book, 8vo .................. (Lane) net 12/6 
—_ a Child's Guide to London, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 3/6 
eendola (P. D.), A Platonick Discourse upon Love, 8vo (Richards) net 12/0 
Mitt Mary we mdence with Charles Boner and John Ruskin, 
a ee pudeoteanenspsteuuprenecdnonmnananenanccesoscosnenes (Unwin) pe 1046 
nenny (' W. F.) and Buckle (G. E.), Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Monypenn * Vel IIL., 8vo : - (J. ype ey - 
Moore The Nightingale: a Novel, cr 8V0 .............cccsess000s (Constable Y 
i.) “an Introduction to General Psychology ...{Longmans) net 5/0 
Paget ( ) The New Parent's Assistant, cr 8vo .......... (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Pankburst (Emmeline), My Own Story, 8vo......... sscescesceeseesee(NOSh) net 7/6 
Paterson (G. W. L.), Electric Mine Signalling Installations (Constable) net 4/6 
Pennell (E. B.), Our Philadelphia, 4t0...............00-seceeeevees aw net 30/0 
Pier (A. 5.), The Women We Marry, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
rat K), Manual! of the High-Speed Steam Engine en ae 5/0 
Price . M. Modern Factory, Safety, Sanitation, an elfare, 8vo 
ous ” . (Chapman & Hall) net 17/0 
te, COO. cscasnsneenismmanmnnntenamenendaeated Long) 6/0 
Bamsey (0.), The Secret Calling, cr 8vo ( ’ 
Bappopor .), The Fair Ladies of the Winter Palace, 8vo 
ae (Holden & Hardingham) net 12/6 
Rath’ .), Motion Picture Making and Exhibiting (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
-— Ge. aeatich Comedies, Vol. IIL., cr8vo............ (Macmillan) net 8/6 
(A. A.), A Theory of Time and Space, 8vo ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Eoberts (T. G.), Blessington’s Folly, cr Svo ... se(Long) 60 


bb (W. T.), A Gtuide to the Study of English, er 8vo 
Bowe (F. J.) and Webb ( : Macmillan) 3/6 




























Scull (E. M.), Hunting in the Arctic and Alaska, 8vo...... (Duckworth) net 1246 
. S a Duke ome a Novel, cr 8vo (Sidgwick & Jackson) 6/0 
of the East (The), by L. M. H., cr 8¥0................c00r0es (Methuen) net 6/0 
(F. M.), The Life and Visions of St. Hildegarde, cr 8vo 
. (Heath & Custos) net 4/6 
Stopes . C. C.), Shakespeare’s Environment, 8vo.................. (Bell) net 7/6 
Story Oe Oe (The), told Sy Himeelf...... (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Gallivan (A.), Blantyre—Alien, Cr 8VO ........s.cseseseerersersssenssnsneeeneneres (Dent) 6/0 
Swan (A. S.), Corroding Gold, CF BVO ....cc.cccesesersesesreenerssenseeeeenes (Cassell) 6/0 
Tarr (B. 8.), College Physiography, 8vo . (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Taylor (J. 5.), Handbook of Vocational Education, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 4/6 
Methods of Chemica! Analysis, Vol. III, (Gurney & Jackson) net 63/0 
Trecy (L.), Diana of the Moors, cr 8vo pocensncesecousecopaceaed (Cassell) 6/0 
Treitschke : his Life and Works, 8vo (G. Allen) net 7/6 
Turner (F. W.) and Town (D. G.), Pattern-making (Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 
Tweedie (Mrs. A.), Women the World Over, 8vo ............ utehinson) net 16/0 
Verney (A.), The Soul of England, cr 8vo... ..(Heath & Cranton) 6/0 
Villars (M.), Betty-all-alone, Cr 8V0 .............sceccrssecsereseeersessecenerees .(Cassell) 6/0 
Wallace (W.), The Musica! Facu!ty, cr 8vo ..... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Watts (M.S.), The Rise of Jenny Cushing, cr 8vo................. Macmillan) 6/0 
Weston (K, H.), The Prelude, er 8vo ...... sqpocnececes (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Wheeler (C. G.), The A B C of Woodworking, roy 8vo......... (Putnam) net 6/0 
White (F. M.), A Shadowed Love, er 8vo ... .. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
White fe Vv, Friends and Memories, 8vo.. (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
White (BR. T.), A Course in Music for Public Secondary Schools, Svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Whitham (G, I.), The Shepherd of the Ocean, and other Tales of Valour, 
i eseieniekneitenliaiahtarhianantaannienemntctemstennenattbiebinnetennetd (Garduer & Darton) 
Wilkinson (A.), Plantation Stories, cr 8vo . ....(Duckworth) net 6/0 
EEL EEE (Dent) net 46 
Woodwork (A. 8.), Medical Nursing, cr 8vo .... -eee(E. Arnold) net 4/6 
Wright (A.), Disturbed Dublin: the Story of the Strike of 1913-14, Svo 
(Longmans) net 38/6 
Young (G. W.), Freedom: Poems, 8¥0..........csscseeecesees (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Zingser (H.), Infection and Resistance, 8V0  ........<.ccss0.0000 (Macmillan) net 15/0 








LIBERTY-SILK 


FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND OLOOKS 
Three i . Franco- 
APPOINTM ENT British Echibition ‘The oaly Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Com > 

KEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and * 9 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.Cc. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID 


N OLD ESTABLISHED BUSINESS, manufacturing 
well-known proprietary machines in great demand, with exceptional 
opportunity of capturing German trade, requires £10,000 additional capital in 
amounts of £500 and upwards for forming private Limited Company. Valu- 
able trade marks and patents. Chartered accountants’ balance-shects showing 
net earnings over 20 per cent. on past capital and excellent prospects for the 
future. Principals or their solicitors only.—Box No. 716, The Spectator, 
I Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


TO THE KING, 


TRADE MARK. 

















ANCASTER GIRLS’ 







WANTED, in January, FORM MISTRESS, Graduate, History and 
Mathematics desirable Commencing salary £100 per annum, rising to 
£170 per annum, in accordance with the Lancashire Education Committee's 


seale of salaries for teachers in Day Secondary Schools. 
Form of application, which should be returned as soon as possible, may be 
obtained from the undersigned, 
neation Department, 


GEO. H, MITCHELL, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


UMBERLAND 
WORKINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


Agutientions are invited for the vacant post of PRINCIPAL of this Dual 
Technical and Secondary School, which was opened in September, 1912. 

The School is recognized by the Board of Education for Grants, and 

consists of three main divisions: — 
The Secondary School of 280 pupils; 
The Trades School of 75 hned = ; 
The Evening Technical School of over 400 students. 

The whole Institution has been givena strong technical bias in sympathy 
with the Iron and Steel and Mining Industries of the district, while pro- 
viding at the same timea sound Secondary School education, The Secondary 
Department earned a very favourable Report at a recent full Inspection of the 
Board of Education, The Trades Preparatory Department will in future be 
organized as a “‘ Junior Technical School,” but the bulk of the advanced 
technical work takes the form of Evening Classes, and the Principal is expected 
to organize and supervise this side of the work, Domestic Science is a ighly 
developed part of the curriculum for girls. 

The School is —— staffed and excellently equipped. The staff includes 
a Second Master and a First Assistant-Mistress. The latter is responsible to 
the Governors in matters affecting the health and welfare of the girl pupils, 

While the Principal will be responsible to the Governors for the Institution 
asa whole, it is expected that the three main Departments of the Schoo! will be 
under the charge of experienced Principal Assistants, to whom details of 
organization and curriculum will be delegated. 

Applicants must hold a Degree in Honours in Mathematics or Science of a 
University in the United Kingdom, or an equivalent qualification, while being 
in full sympathy with the literary side of education. They must not be under 
30 nor more than 50 years of age. Experience in a similar post will be a 
recommendation. Preference will be given toa married man. 

Commencing salary of £550 per annum, rising by two yearly increments of 
£25 to a maximum of £600. 

The person appointed will be required to come into residence at Workington 
when the School reopens in January, 1915. 

Further particulars, School Prospectus, and Forms of Application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications, accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, will be received up to the 16th 
November, 1914. C, COURTENAY HODGSON, 

The Courts, Carlisle. Clerk to the Governors. 

26th October, 1914. 


B? EDF 


ORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BEGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


APPOINTMENT OF RESIDENT TUTOR. 


In consequence of the appointment of Miss Beatrice Orange to be WARDEN 
of University House, Birmingham, the Council will shortly proceed to appoint 
a RESIDENT TUTOR, who shall take up her duties at the beginning of the 
Lent Term, 1915. The Resident Tutor will be required to assist the Principal 
in the supervision of the resident students, and to give a limited number of 
courses of lectures in each session in addition to certain other duties. The 
salary offered is £200, rising to £250, with residence. 

Candidates should hold an Honours degree or its equivalent. They should 
state in what subject they are prepared to offer courses of lectures. Experience 
with University students is also essential. 

Eight typed or printed copies of application, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be = a ae a a 19th to the under- 
signed, hom further ticu ma obtained. 

—s -_ ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 
Secretary of Council 


(jose wsan EPUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





WANTED, in January next, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT. English Language 
and Literature main subject. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 
to a maximum of £160, A higher initial salary (£150) may be paid to a 

ially suitable candidate with previous experience.— Applications to be sent 
not later than November 20th, 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, Gremmar School, 
Falmouth. 
Srd November, 1914. = a 7 
A LL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, BLOXHAM. (Under the 
Provost and Fellows of St. Nicholas’ College, Lancing.)—T 4 Head- 
Masterhip of the above School will be vacant at Christmas, 1914.—A pplications 
for the ah should be made on or before November 20th to AR( | Brat ON 
SOUTHWELL, Newhaven, Sussex, from whom particulars may be obtained, 


ICTORIA WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT. 


7 ittee of the above Settlement in Liverpool, at which there are 
mo, non-resident Students, desire a RESIDENT WARDEN from the 
first of January next. Applicants with lL niversity Honours preferred and 
experience in the organization of Social Work essential. Salary, £100 per 
annum, with residence.— Write, sending credentials, as soon as possible to 
Box “‘ H921,” LEE AND NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 


C1 KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOL- 


e MISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM (S.P.C.K.).— A LECTURER and 
ASSISTANT-CHAPLAIN, in Holy Orders, will be required after the 


istmas Vacation, to give instruction in Religious Knowledge, to take part 
tke Chapel Service, and to teach Mathematics and some other subjects, 
A Graduate, married, and with experience in teaching. Salary, £250 perannum. 
—Full particulars on application to the REV. PREBENDABY HOBSON, 


Principal. 


COMMITTER.— 


ITY OF HULL EDUCATION 
CRAVEN STREET MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, Head- 
Master, Mr. H. SHEPPARD.—A FORM MASTER is required for the above 


Mixed Secondary School, which is recognized by the Board of Education and 
provides for the instruction of Bursars and Student Teachers. Prefere neo 
will be given to those applicants capable of teaching Latin and Singing. The 
successful candidate will be required to assist in the supervision of games out 
of school hours. Commencing salary, £100 perannum. Forms of applic ation 
be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addresse: 


a scap envelope, and must be returned on or before the 12th day of 
Secnien, 1914.—J. T. RILEY, D.Sc., Director of Education. 


Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 22nd October, 1914, 


JOR NEXT TERM.—A LADY gladly recommends the 

ENGLISH CERTIFICATED GOVERNESS who is preparing her boy 
Makes the lessons interesting, euters into every phase « fa< hild s 
life, is a bright companion; daily or resident, English fluent F rench aca 
Latin, piano ; excellent testimonials ; London and country references.— W rite 
GOVERNESS, Broome House, near Stourbridge. 


for school. 


ANGINEERING PUPIL.—A firm engaged on Govern- 

14 ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIT M PUPIL, 
under 18. Public School preferred.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

YTUDENT MISTRESS required, over 18, in January. 
kK) Prepared for L.R.A.M. or London or Pirmin rham M triculnt mn ; No 
remium if able to undertake the duties required,—Miss BAILY, Edgbaston 


Boy 








Town Hali, Lancaster, 





Bollege, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
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MHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN ANATOMY. 


The Council of the University invite applications for this post. Salary 
£175 per annum, The appointment will be for one year from an early date 
to be arranged.—Applications (stating qualifications and experience), together 
with copies of three recent > — be ag = | than 

} 1914, to the REGISTER. The University, Liverpool. 
18th November, 1914, to . EDwiEn Clary, 
Registrar. 








LECTURES, &c. 
HE GREAT WAR.—In connexion with ST. GEORGE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, Edinburgh, a special Class has been 
arranged for the study, from a philosophic and historical point of view, of 


various aspects of the present War. Period to be studied, 1870-1914,—Further 
particulars from SECRETARY, 9 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, : 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fun 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


M\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘Training College for Secon Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secon 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 














Sa. 
tess EDUCATION CORPORATION 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


RT (Telep) : Vi . 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET 4) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncrr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hin1, M.A, 
as . . om and Tuition, £60 a year, 
imited number of Resident Students for Domesti i taken 
Separate premises. Fees £60, me Senn ap 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admissi short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. sates 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCazz 
a (Late of —— College, Cheltenham), 
oard an uition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special ad tages 
preparing for the University. . is — for gitte 


ARIS HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 
FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French 
Healthy situation near the Heath. Term began October 2nd.—Mile, 

EXPULSON, Rossmore, Fawley Road, West Hampstead, 

I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAap. 
, Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER sith, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


SS 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO.,, LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 7 
Modern education on Public School lines. Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations, Preliminary University, and other 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, and garden. Fees, £66 to £75 per annum, 
—Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 




















University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Sci 4 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


_ =e PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 








tS EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, 
C. G, Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moders 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 

ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH ALES~— 
Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds df 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacross, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: ‘ihe Misses SALES, 








REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { — og NEUE, MA 


Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings ia 
grounds of 12acres. Healthy situation in high position. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Na 


(Special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea, Each pupi 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


HERINGHAM.—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, B.A., 
receives PUPILS over 14 years of age, to bp ae for Universities, 
London Matric., &c, Careful supervision of workand games. Best references, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 

Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; se» 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE~ 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtos 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a Scheel, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c, Autumn Term began Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatica 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paint 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

















References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 





\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &,, from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham, 


47 O0ODARD SCHOOL, 8. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROM- 
LEY.—Publio Church of England School for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS at moderate fees. Separate Boarding-houseg; beautiful 
country ; pure bracing air; Drill and Games Mistress; extensive playing fields, 
Preparation for University ; Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. 
Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work, Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under special 
care of Trained Nurse, Inclusiye fee from 66 guineas.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
MARCIA RICE, M.A, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School far Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 











CUROR HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Every facility for finishing 
lesired, Entire charge pf pup 


} oy a and preparation for the Universities if 
om abroad,—Apply PRINCIPALS, 








ee. OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Musicspeciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
mitted to Rev. B, Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bi A 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S,, and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 








UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc, In 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold M 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
pDy= COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 


Exhibitions reserved for Sous of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, ps W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 


= fications rr ae a 
|} ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each 








ment has separate houses, teaching, life aud games,—Apply HEAD-MASTER 
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coming year hold an exam 


s view to their future 


; Yrienta’jSteam Navigation Company will early in the 
Poniassler > on at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
employment as Officers -" = Com] = ie — 

> » approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
Cundidatos mov two — three years’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER,’ 
teres paying one half (324 guineas) of their annual educational fees. 
mee mtly if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, 
Sabeor™npany will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or, after the 
eae’ course, a certain number can be appointed z to serve as 
ntices on board the Company's steamers WITHOUT ANY PREMIUM 
EQUIRED. 
hae application to the SECRETARY. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
November, 1914, 


—— nn Rn ‘ T eM) ‘ , _ 
ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
@iustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
ysouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
@ South Molton Street, London, W. 

T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON.—Mr. F. P. 
ARMITAGE has THREE VACANCIES in his House (30 boys; 
13-19) for next term. Fees, 60 guineas = annum, All boys, if fit, must 

~~ part in the customary school games and in daily physical drill. A House 
seholarship of 60 guineas per annum is offered to the son of a deceased officer, 
The examination for this will be the school scholarship examination, Nov, 24th- 
gth.—The High House, Brook Green, W. 


a 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(i911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 feet above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8. W. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Yisying Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 

T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, Army, &e. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F, BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


B 0ooT HAM SBOE 




















8s CHO OL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 

















For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
P& Wig a 8 © H OO LL, 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Scholarship Examination, November 19th and 20th, 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
) Patan HTON PARK, near READING. 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 

Head-Master, C, I. EVANS, M.A, Oxon. 

NVAL, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
The Erv. T. M. BROMLEY and A, L. GASKIN, Esgq., receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations. Many 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 
reduced terms during the War. 

JASTBOURN E COLLE@G@ E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8S. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
shove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
ined from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
NGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Ap oly, MANAGER, The Crown Typewriting 
and Duplicating Bureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. 

TRUMAN & KN IGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W, 








ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLS in ENGLAND 
Several Prinvipals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. Parents 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
giving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 

WITHOUT CHARGE, from 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO.,, 
Educational Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ~. 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
— Ve ooes AN TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

VHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Pablic Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pie- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
a” INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon. (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W.W. HUNT, M.A. Cantab., llth Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c.,Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE OURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE, 


Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, Massage, 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, Samsteend 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


er MISCELLANEOUS. 


O THOSE WISHING TO INCREASE THEIR 
GIFTS TO WAR CHARITIES.—Sell for cash your old Gold, Gold 
Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold Chains, Gold Medals, Gold 
Trinkets, &c., to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house, who 
will purchase at highest prices or make an offer by return, No transaction 
too large, none too small. Reference: Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS 
IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, ept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich, 
st. 1833. 





TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, wh he Est. 100 years. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

\{ —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


"NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—-GEORGE SHERWOOD, 

227 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 
“A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 
lasting wear, It is pure Wool, yet ——p— unshrinkable. A far 


greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops.—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

$0 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to te. Tins, Is. Sd., 2s. 3d., 48, 6d, 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


= —=— 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsant Mewortt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron : LM. Tue Knrxo, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Tux Eant oy Hangzowsr, Secretary: Gopyasr H, Hamrrtom, 


————— = = == 


Treasurer ; 
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SINISTER STREET: VOLUME II 





The second and final instalment of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s novel contains Book 
Three : Dreaming Spires, and Book Four: Romantic Education. It will be published 
Crown 8vo. 648 pp. Price Six Shillings. 


on Wednesday next, November 11. 


SANINE 





By Michael Artzibashef. The first translation into English of a Russian Novel which has 
There is an introduction by Gilbert Cannan, 


BRIDGES 


already achieved a European reputation. 


Crown 8vo. Price Six Shillings. 


ROBERT 





A Critical Study by F. E. Brett Young. 


7s. 6d. net. 


MAURICE 


Of this first examination and estimate of 
the work of the Poet Laureate The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ This is the best book 
of criticism we have opened for a long time. 


MAETERLINCK 


Demy 8vo. Portrait in Photogravure. 





A Critical Study by Una Taylor. The Outlook says: ‘‘ Miss Taylor’s study of the 
works of Maeterlinck, from the early poems to the essay on Death, is reverent, 
cultured, sensitive, scrupulous—everything that it should be and nothing that it 
should not.” Demy 8vo. Portrait in Photogravure. 7s, 6d. net. 


LONDON: MARTIN SECKER 

















PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well if those wishing to send 
Tobacco to our Soldiers would remember 
those still in Great Britain. There are 
thousands of Regulars and Territorials 
awaiting orders, and in sending a 
present now you are assured of 
reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 

Rates, 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham. 


Branch of tie Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland) Limited. 





| 

















Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 
digested, nourishing and palatable. Milk and 
whole wheat are the staple ingredients of the 
a diet, The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a com- 
ination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. Gives tone to 
the whole system. Made in a minute—add 
boiling water only, 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 














Books Reviewed or Advertised in 
this Journal can be obtained from 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
BOOKS HOP, 
62 High Street, Kensington, W. 
@, Full discount allowed for cash on all 
Books not published at net prices. 
@, Orders by Post despatched on the day 
of receipt. 
@, Out-of-Print or rare Books sought for. 
G, Binding, repairing, and cataloguing of 
Libraries undertaken. 


New Catalogue of General Literature sent 
free on application to above address. 
Ring up Telephone Number Kensington 4216. 
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Shopping and Patriotism 





EMEMBER that every pair of boots bought now is an order for 
another pair to be made, a real contribution to employment and a 
real help towards carrying on trade, Every pair of boots bought 
and paid for, be it noted, since ready money is the urgent need of the hour, 
peeded by the bootseller to settle his accounts and to order new supplies from 
the manufacturers, needed by the manufacturers to keep their workpeople 
at full time wages and so drive the wolf, Unemployment, from the door. 
Therefore, the watchword of the patriotic British public to-day is:— 
Buy and Pay. P 

Aux amis francais et belges 2 prisent en Angleterre, on vent bien 
gecommander les chaussures Lotus et Delta qué se vendent aux memes prix 
qvavant la déiclaration de la guerre. 






Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta 
and Lotus Boots 


Lotus 24/- 
No. 458 Black uppers, strong soles 


8 Les chaussures Lotus et Delta se vendent & prix fixe 


RECREATION HUTS FOR 
THE TROOPS AT HOME 


£200 Bullds a Hut. 
£5 Pays for a Week's Working. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has a large number of HUTS (replacing Tents, 
which are too cold in this weather in Camps) 
and Garrisons, for Reading, Writing, Rest, Recrea- 
tion, Refreshment, Concerts, &., each evening. 
PLEASE HELP us in providing rational 
eccupation for the spare hours of our Soldiers. 
Cheques earmarked “ Recreation Huts,” crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church 
Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 
Newspapers, magazines, games, &c., and offers of help with concerts, &c., 
will also be gladly received. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
@f the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 


Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


; 2 8. +] 2.4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 25 0 O| Members ... ws soe vee oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Mem Kaige epgiens 32 Of ami Journal... cece cos 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
— 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 
Or at the Office, 
xX WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6. 


Scientist's Wonderful Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in 
Weekly Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household to 
Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which Halves the 
Season’s Coal Bill. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical substance “ Seldon- 
ite” (so named after the discoverer, Professor Seldon), which 
doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other words, cuts in half the coal 
bill, is resulting in something like a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“Seldonite” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
—— as food, 

dies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish 
and yet make one scuttle-full of coal treated with “ Seldonite ” go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or how large your coal bill, you can effect 
a wonderful saving by using “ Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coals a month you can save at least £5 during the coal fire 
season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonite” in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, or Slack), with full 
directions, to all readers for only 2s. 6d. Orders and remittances, 
however, must be sent within the next few days. Five boxes will 
be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A Most Remarkable Success. 


Already “ Seldonite ” has found thousands of users who appre. 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and testify 
to their appreciation by constant repeat orders. Among the 
many distinguished users of “Seldonite” are :— 

Proressor Watts. 

Sir CuHarues Payton. 

Lavy Dinu. 

Sir H. ReicuHetn. 

Rr. Rev. Bisuop NEniiiGan 
Sureron-GEenerRaAL HAMILTON, 
Sre D. Barr. 

Hon. Mrs, Trervsis. 
Gen@Rat Beecuina. 

Lorp Howarp or GLOossopP, 
Sir J. Penper, Bart. 
Lapy MAcLEAN. 

Dowager Lapy GLANUSK, 
GENERAL Ropinson. 

Sir Grorae WOoOLSELEY. 


Ear. or Desart. 

Countess STANFORD. 
ARCHDEACON OF WESTMINSTER. 
MAarQuIs DE LA GRANJA. 
Epiru Countess or HarpwWICck. 
Eart or Lovpoun. 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL MARSHAL. 
Bisuor oF NEWCASTLE. 
Dowacer Lapy QuEENSBERRY. 
Lapy WATKINS. 

Sir Wu. C. Dunsar, 
Viscount ELIBANK. 

Lapy STANFORD, 

GENERAL Lock. 

Lapy LusBBock. 





Sir N. Kennepy. Hon. Ceci PARKER. 
GENERAL CAREY. Dowacrir Lapy ASHBOURNE. 
Lapy STRATHALLEN. Viscount VALENCIA, 


“Seldonite” is easily used and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, drawing-room or dainty flat. It 
does not smell; there are no fumes; it is perfectly healthy. 
Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the fire burns 
consistently, warmly, cosily and brightly without any attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full size 4s. box (sufli- 
cient for one ton of coal, coke or slack), or 103, for five boxes, 


addressing their letters to :— 
“SELDONITE” LABORATORIES, LTD. 
(Dept. 51), 


15, 17 & 19, VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. < 
—————— 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


wTH SABRE AND SCALPEL. 7s. 6d. net. Dr. J. A. Wyeth 


Stirring Reminiscences of an Army Surgeon in the American Civil War. 


FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY. 7s. 6d. net. Lyndon Orr 








THE SUNNY SIDE OF 
DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 


12s. 6d. not. Mdme. DE HECERMANN LINDENCRONE 


Reminiscences of the diplomatic world in Paris, Rome, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, and Washington, by the Wife of a Danish ex- 
Ambassador. It is written with all the vivacity of the author’s 
“In the Courts of Memory.” 





Ss 


NOW READY 
No. 4 of 


THE CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, SOCIAL AND LITERARY, 
Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS NET 


or, by Subscription, 20s. per annum, post paid to any part of the World, 
Beading Cases in blue calf leather, post free 7s, 6d, 


THE ANTI-TRUST ACT. 5s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO COOK AND WHY. 3s.6d.net. £E. Condit and J. Long 


EVERYDAY ELECTRICITY. 3s. 6d. not. 


W. H. Taft (Ex-Pres. U.S.A.) 
PARTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Prof. W. M. Sloane | sue war: 


Our Cause. 


D. c. Shafer The Purpose. 





6s. Illustrated. 


and her fresh, subtle humour. 


VENTIONS: 


Sea Power. 





THE NEW CLARION. 6s. 
LOOKING AFTER SANDY. 6s. 
JUST AROUND THE CORNER. 4s. 
THE HANDS OF ESAU. 6s. 

THE UNSEEN EMPIRE. 5s. net. 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 3s. 6d. 

THE SOUND OF WATER. 3%. 6d. 
SICILY ANN. 3s. 6d. 


THE LOST BOY. 2s. not; with Coloured Illus., 3s. 6d. net. 


TIM: A DOC-STORY. 2s. ne‘. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 7s. 6(. net. 
A Beautiful Illustrated Edition of this favourite Classic. 


Kate Langley Bosher 





W. N. Harben | WARFA 
Margaret Turnbull 
Fanny Hurst 
Margaret Deland 
Atherton Brownell 


The Tap of the Drum. 


ic THE POLITICAL SITUATION: 
Home Rule—so far. 


THE COPY CAT, ann orner sTorizs. | rue Laws or WAR. 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


A remarkable collection of stories revealing the full measure of 
this favourite author’s genius—her insight into human nature, 


THE CONTROL OF THE SEA 
R 


CONTENTS. 
THE CITY IN WAR. 
INCOME TAX AS WAR TAX, 
A FIGHTING CAPTAIN: 
Lord Dundonald, 
POLAND: 
A Retrospect anda Fore 


THE DEADLY HAGUE CON- cast. 


THE WAR AT SEA. 


Adulterants of the Laws of | THE KAISE 
War for the Destruction of mong 


THE WAR BY LAND: 
The First Phase, 


ONCE MORE. 








On Sale at all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls, or from the 
PUBLISHER, F. H. Garratt, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London,W.C, 





. 8 Cerry 


M 
Fanny Hw. tea} FF A TCHARDS, 
A FAMOUS 


Dr. H. Van Dyke 
Rt. Rev. E. Talbot 
Charles Reade 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


NOVEMBER NO. NOW READY. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, W. 








Booksellers, 
SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO ACENTS. 


HO SHAREHOLDERS. 


MUTUAL 


1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


eae aa and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 





“‘Nithout-Profit’’ Policies; open to the General Public, at 
exceptronally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE 


SANCTUARY, S.W. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2¢r Dum. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
oped sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
+ ~ ye Cone. a 000. Reserve 
Together.........£3,960,000 
mune sani of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained onapplication, _ 


R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest ble 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


~ Applications ; for Copies of the SPECTA TOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Ep1iror, but 
to the PusuisueEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 











The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 

mye Pace (when available) 14 Guim 
g12 Ll 


Holt. Page (Column)......... 

Quarter- Page (Half-C ‘olumn) 3 

Narrow Column (Third of Page) + 

Half Narrow Column . oma © 
uarter Narrow Column .... 1 

Column (two-thirds width of 
oS EEA LIND a 8 


on nem com be S 





CoMPaNIEs, 
ee TD ccncccntecssncnentnnectines 21616 @ 
ON EET l4lk4 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (hall- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two — columns, two-thirds width of 
age, 16s. an inch. 
Broad eiesatdtite “Publications ofthe Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘erms: net, 


Terms of Subscription, 


PaYaBLE ix ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quer 
partof the United King- rs t torly. 
dom o -. £1 86,,,0143,,, O73 


Including postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &. ... ow  £1126,,,0163,,,082 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
TATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may 
be obtained through any Bookseller or Nevws- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By 
post, Is. 9d, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Letters from and to Joseph 


Joachim. selected and Translated by NORA 
BICKLEY. With Preface by J. A. Futuer-Marrianp. 


With 8 Full-page Plates and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 








PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 
The Case of Belgium in the 
Present War. An Account of the Violation 


of the Neutrality of Belgium and of the Laws of War on 
Belgian Territory. 8vo. Sewed, ls. net. 


Our Russian Ally. nysm ponatp mac. 
KENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. 8vo, Sewed, 2d. 


Why India is Heart and Soul 
with Great Britain. psy suvren. 


DRANATH BASU, ex-Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council in India. 8vo. Sewed, 1d. 


The Austro-Servian Dispute. 
Reprinted from The Round Table. I. The Assassination of the 
Archduke. II. The Crises of 1908 and 1912. III. The Race 
Issue. IV. The Austro-Hungarian Ultimatum; and A MAP 
OF THE RACIAL AND NATIONAL BOUNDARIES IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE. S8vo. Sewed, 6d. 





FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S 
a o 


New and Amusing Novel 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN 


6s. 

Tus Times.—" This is one of Mr. Wells’s best books. The character of 
Tedy Harman is thoroughly done, and she remains living and growing from 
first to last.” 

JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME. 


= 
The Demi-Gods. py james sTEPHENS, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
Tur Grose.—‘‘ A worthy successor of ‘The Crock of Gold,’ ‘The Char 
woman's Daughter,’ and ‘ Here are Ladies’; that is to say, of three of the 
most delicate and delightful books of this generation. . . . A book to read and 
beep and read again and again.” 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


Incredible Adventures. Fivo stories by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “A Prisoner in 
Fairyland,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Game of Life and Death: 
Stories of the Sea. By LINCOLN COLCORD. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,* Thrilling stories of the sea, somewhat in the vein of Joseph 

Conrad. 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. A Complete Edition. In 


2vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each vol. 


Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. 


Poems by AMY LOWELL. Globe 8vo. is. 6d. net. 


The Congo, and other Poems. 
By VACHEL LINDSAY. With an Introduction by Harrier 
Monrosg, Editor of Poetry. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


LAW. 
Documents Illustrative of Inter- 
national Law. sy 1. J. LAWRENCE, M.A, 


LL.D., Member of the Institute of International Law, &c., 





Author of “ War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &c. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE, 
A Text-Book of Grasses, with 


Especial Reference to the Economie Species 


of the United States. By A. S. HITCHCOCK, 
Systematic Agrostologist, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 6d. net. [Rural Tezxt-Books Series. 
College Physiography. py ratrn s. 
TARR, late Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical 


Geography in Cornell University. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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NISBET & CO., LTD. 





NOW READY. 


ry CONNAUGHT TO CHICAGO. 


an. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 


This very humorous author’s impressions of the United States. 
Irish InpEPENDENT.—“ Delightful reading: all that he writes 
on seems like a new discovery.” 
Sunpay Times.—*“ Wit and quiet, insinuating humour.” 


net. 





THE CHILDREN’S EPIC OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


TOLD IN GALLANT DEEDS: 


A Child’s Story of the War. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. 


“It is necessary,” writes Mrs. Bentoc Lownpes in her Preface, 
“that for our children, through the long years that lie before 
them, the memory of the Great War should be touched to 
noble issues—that it should be, first and foremost, a memory 
of deeds as gallant as any that have been inscribed in 
Christendom’s long roll of honour.” Such is the purpose of 
this book, which the publishers believe will prove the child's 
Classic of the War. 





net, 


5s. 
net. 





[Ready this month, 
THE BOOK FOR YOUR SOLDIER FRIEND. 
KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM. 
1s. = : 1s. 
By the Author of “ King Edward VII.” 
net. as net, 
Times.—*“ This admirable and timely little biography.” 
Miss Janz Finpiater writes from the Oldway Military 


Hospital: “In the wards your ‘Kitchener of Khartoum’ was 
seized on at every turn.” 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 


THE KAISER’S MOTHER. 


2s. A Popular Edition of 

net. “The Empress Frederick: a Memoir.” 
At this critical moment a cheap edition 

biography, which sheds much light on the relations 

and Germany with Great Britain in the last century, is of special 

Nezt Week. 





2s. 


net, 
of this standard 
of Prussia 


interest. 


THE PRORLEM OF MODERN ITALY. 


ITALY OF TO-DAY. 


By BOLTON KING and 
THOMAS OKEY. 


22 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W. 


CHRISTOPHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. Cloth, 6d. net. 


A HUNDRED HINTS FOR RED-CROSS WORKERS. 


By KATHARINE 8S. MAYNEM. With Introduction by 
Sir A. P. Goutp, K.C.V.O. 
Fretp.—* Much useful information.” 
Bairisu JourNnat or Nursine.—* Wise and pithy advice: Red 
Cross workers will find it just suited to their needs.” 


FACTS AND VALUES: A Study of the Ritsch- 
lian Method. py the Rev. G. HALLIDAY, BD., 


Vicar of Topsham. 5s. net. Just out. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 





5s. 


net, 


5s. 
net. 








AND MENSURATION. py syames waARRis ana 

P. E. HERRICK, B.A., Masters at Strand 5 l. 
Second Edition in the Press, 2s. Gd. With Ar , 4s 
Contains nearly 5,000 Examples, covering the v vhole ground of all 
public examinations Answers (supplied separately to teachers 


and private tudents only), 2s. net 


HYMN FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR. 
CLUTTERBUCK. 2s, per 100. 
Recoxp.—“ None has impressed 
sobriety, and sp 


By E. i. 


us more by its sweetness, 


rituality.” 





LONDON: CHRISTOPHERS, 22 BERNERS ST., W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE TORY TRADITION.  sounc- 
BROKE — BURKE —DISRAEL! — SALISBURY. 


By GEOFFREY G. BUTLER, M.A., Fellow and 
Librarian of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters of Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 5s. net. 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By S. S. McCLURE, Founder of “ McCliure’s 
Magazine.” Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


BERNADOTTE. The First Phase 


By D. PLUNKET BARTON. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


MARLBOROUGH, JOHN & SARAH, 
DUKE AND DUCHESS OF. 1660 - 1744. 


Based on unpublished letters and documents at 
Blenheim Palace. By STUART J. REID, D.C.L. 
With an Introduction by the DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH, K.G. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOVEREIGN 


An abridged selection from “The Girlhood of 
Queen Victoria,” being Her Majesty’s diaries 
between the P me 1832 and 1840. Published b 
Authority of His Majesty the ae Edited, wit 
an Introduction, by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C,B., 
G.C.V.O, Illustrated, §s. net. 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


A Novel by HELEN COLEBROOKE, 6s, 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


———E = —— EE 


NEW SERIES OF 
MODERN HANDBOOKS OF 
RELIGION. 


Cr. 8vo, 256 pp., 2s. each net. 

Books illustrative of the Principles and Faith of those who find the seat of 
Authority in Religion not in Church or Creed but in the Mind and Conscience 
and Experience of Mankind. 

VOLUMES NOW READY: 
RELIGION AS AFFECTED BY MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILO- 
SOPHY. By STANLEY A. MELLOR, B.A., Ph.D. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. By HERBERT McLACHLAN, M.A., B.D, 
RELIGION IN SOCIAL AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
By H. D, BOBERTS (Liverpool). 


LINDSEY PRESS, & ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 














BRITAIN AS GERMANY’S VASSAL. 


B 
GENERAL VON BERNHARDI. 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of “ Modern Germany,” 
Now ready, price 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Published by 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, ROLLS HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, E.c. 


= —s 














OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., 27 10s,; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 

2 vols., 32s., for 6s,; Garner’s Caesar Borgia, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for 16s.; J. H. Stirling, His 
Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Haldane, 10s. 6d., for 4s.; Rumbold’s 
Austrian Court in the 19th Cent , 18s., for 6s.; In Constable's Country, 
12s. 64,, for 6s.; Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison, Painters 
of Japan, 2 vols., £5 5s., for £2 10s.; Lear’s Nonsense and More Nonsense, 
5s.6d. Sendalso for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargainson hand. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elaewhere, try me. I am also the largest 
Buyer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., B’ham, 


— — — 
ye 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by GorpDON anp GorcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Companr, 


Simpson AND Wituiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 


Dunedin; 
AnD Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckizy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 








LL 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Now Reavy. Price 7s. 6p. net. Tue Conciupine VoLume og 


GEORGE THE THIRD 
AND CHARLES FOX 
By the Right Hon. ° 
SIR CEORCE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 0.M. 


“In all probability the outstanding historical work of the 
season is the second volume of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s 
‘George the Third and Charles Fox.’ ”—The Nation. 








Tae Times says:—“The first biography of Chatham really 
worthy of its subject.” 
The Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chat- 


ham. By BASIL WILLIAMS. With Portraits and Mapa 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 





Yusuf Khan, the Rebel Commandant, 
By 8S. C. HILL, Indian Educational Service (Retired), 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The bravest and ablest of all the native soldiers that ever 
served the English in India.”—Sir Joun Matcoum. 


“A Study of Institutions that have an important bearing oa 
Germany’s fighting strength.”— New York Times. 


Municipal Life and Government in 
Germany. By WILLIAM HARBUTI DAWSON, 8yo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


“Unstinted praise and thanks are due to Mr. Dawson for this 
valuable work. . . . Itis in the nature of a ‘magnum opus.’” 
—The Times, 





Work and Wages. In Continuation of 
Earl Brassey’s “Work and Wages” and 
“Foreign Work and English Wages.” Part 


III. Social Betterment. By SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, M.A, 
M.Com. With an Introduction by EARL BRASSEY, G.C.B 
8vo. 9s. net. 





Disturbed Dublin: The Story of the 
Great Strike of 1913-1914. With a Description 


of the Industries of the Irish Capital. By ARNOLD 
WRIGHT. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Schoolmaster’s Apology. By tho Rev. 


CYRIL A. ALINGTON, Head-Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Deals with many sides of education in a way which is as witty 
as it is stout-hearted.”—The Times. 
The Pan-Angles: a Consideration of 
the Federation of the Seven English- 
Speaking Nations. (British Isles, United States, 
Canada, Newfoundland, South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand.) By SINCLAIR KENNEDY. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a vigorous and eloquent plea for such a federation 
of these peoples as shall make the English-speaking whites strong 
enough to hold their own against the forces of the world.” 

—Manchester Courier. 





Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Two volumes, 8vo. 


By AUGUST 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE. 
With 2 Portraits and 7 Maps. 
Napoleon I.: A Biography. 
‘OURNIER. Translated by A. E. ADAMS. 
“As a clear, unemotional, critical, and dispassionate study of 
the great Corsican, it stands without a rival.” 
—English Historical Review. 


PRICE THREEPENCE net. 


Wanted; a Citizen Army and Navy. 
By FRANCIS H. SKRINE, Author of “Fontenoy,” &c. 








Verse for My Friends. 
With Portrait, 8vo. 


Thoughts in 
By JOHN BONUS, D.Ph. et Litt. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Fra Angelico, and other Lyrics. By lt 
GREGORY SMITH. THIRD EDITION. Crown 8v0 
4s 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened 4 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3001. 


(opposite Prince’s Hatt), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, 
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Cambridge University Press 


Naval Warfare 
By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, M.A, 
With an introduction by Rear-Admiral Sir Cuantes L. Orrney, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O. 
Royal 16mo. 1s net. 


“Every one who desires to understand the inwardness of the strategical and tactical questions involved in this naval conflict 
should read Mr. J. R. Thursfield’s excellent little treatise.”—The Times Naval Correspondent. 








A Journal of the First Two Campaigns of the Seven 


Years’ War 


Written in French by HORACE ST. PAUL, Aide de Camp and Colonel of Cavalry in the Imperial Austrian Army, 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire. 


With 2 portraits and 64 maps and plans. Royal 8vo. £3 3s net, 


A prospectus will be sent post free on request. 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., 
and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., C.B. 


Complete in 14 volumes. Royal 8vo. Bound in Buckram. Price £8 15s net. 
1 The Renaissance V_ The Age of Louis XIV IX Napoleon 
ll The Reformation VI The Eighteenth Century X The Restoration 
il The Wars of Religion VII The United States XI The Growth of Nationalities 
IV. The Thirty Years’ War VIII The French Revolution XII The Latest Age 
XIII Tables and Index XIV Atlas 


The volumes are sold separately in the buckram binding at the following prices, viz :—Text volumes, 16s net each; 
Tables and Index, 16s net; Atlas 25s net. The complete work may also be obtained in leather bindings; prices 
and other particulars on application. 
In giving a list of books which would be found useful by those wishing to understand the present situation in Europe and the 
origins of the controversies between the Powers, The Times said, “The fullest history in English covering the whole period 
[from 1814] is the ‘Cambridge Modern History,’ Vols. 1X to XII, with full bibliographies.” 


A History of Modern Europe. rromtn.| Berkeley and Percival. py pensamin rnp. 


Middle of the Sixteenth Century. By JOHN E. MORRIS, The Correspondence of George Berkeley, afterwards HKishop 
D.Litt. With 7 maps. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, afterwards Earl of Egmont. 
With 7 plates. Demy 8vo. 9s net. Hitherto unpublished 
The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900. | s2v=vedenen, dating from 1709 onwards, together with 
By FRANCIS H. SKRINE. With 3 maps, Crown 8vo. ee spots 
4e 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
Slavonic Europe. A Political History of Poland and and Colleges. three new volumes completing the 
Russia from 1447 to 1796. By R. NISBET BAIN. Crown 8vo. a 
5s 6d net. Cambridge Historical Series. St. Mark. Edited by Rev. A. PLUMMER, D.D. 4s 6d net. 
. Epistle to the Ephesians. Edited by Rev. J. 0. F. 
The Ottoman Empire, 1801-1913. sy ww MURRAY, D.D. 9s 6d net. 
MILLER, M.A. With 4 maps. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net’ First Epistle of Peter. Edited by Rev. G. W. BLENKIN, 
Cambridge Historical Series. M.A, 3s 6d net, 


The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, |Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 


1789-1815. By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Sixth le€¥es. Two new volumes — 
edition, revised. With 6 maps and plans. CrownS8vo. 3s 6d Genesis. In the Revised Version. Edited by Right Rev. 
net. Cambridge Historical Series. H. E. BYLE, D.D. 4s 6d net, , 
Leviticus. In the Revised Version. Edited by Rev. A. T, 
International Law : Part Il, War. By CHAPMAN, M.A,, and Rev. A. W. STREANE, D.D. 3s net. 


JOHN WESTLAKE, LL.D. K.C, Second edition. Demy 
8vo. 9s net. 


Cambridge County Handbooks, pocket 
size. Limp covers. Rounded corners. Fully illustrated, 
1s 6d net each. Two new volumes :— 


Ocean Trade and Shipping. xy povatas Flintshire. By J. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 


OWEN, Chairman of Advisory Committee, State War Risks 


Insurance Office. Demy 8vo, 103 6d net. Cambridge Naval Peebles and Selkirk. By GEORGE C, PRINGLE, M.A, 
and Military Series. : . 
: _ A Course in Music fo, Public and Secondary Schools. 
English Patriotic Poetry. selected by L. By R. T. WHITE, Mus.Doc. Oxon. Feap. 4to, 4s 6d net. 


GODWIN SALT, M.A, Paper covers. 6d net. " . 
- The House-Fly: Its Structure, Habits, 


Beowulf: With the Finnsburg Frag- Development, Relation to Disease, 





ment. rdited by A.J. WYATT. New edition, revised, and Control. By G. GORDON HEWITT, DSc, 
with introduction and notes, by RB. W. CHAMBERS. Demy F.R.8S.C. With 3 coloured plates, 101 illustrations, and a 
8vo. 9s net, map. Demy 8vo. lds net. Cambridge Zoological Series, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 





THE SPLENDID AND RACY MEMOIRS OF A GREAT SAILOR. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Two Volumes. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


Demy 8vo, 30s. net, 


This book, by the most popular Sailor of the day, is a revelation of adventure and of inspiration for the future. 
“For their record of spirited adventure and hard fighting, and for their multitude of entertaining stories, these two volumes will not easily be 


6urpassed,”’—Daily Mail. 


‘One of the most entertaining, as it is also one of the most instructive, of biographies." —Daily Telegraph. 





FICTION 


A MASTERPIECE. 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. sy arnoxtp 
BENNETT, Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition, 

A book of brilliant and poignant power—one of the few books that count. 

Imagination, observation, insight, sympathy—all the arts of the real novelist 


are here. 

“It isa story that will be remembered among the books of the moment,” 
—Daily News, 

‘*Mr, Bennett’s wit does not merely link things whimsically; it takes their 
shape and makes us know them better.” —Manchester Guardian, 

‘*The characters in the book are drawn by one who possesses a clear insight 
into their inmost hearts.’’—Scotsman, 


LANDMARKS. sy £. v. LUCAS, Author of “Over 


Bemertons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This has all the author’s usual qualities which have carried his other four 
novels into many editions, but is as a whole more seriously a picture of life 
than they. 


THE CHOICE OF LIFE. 3, crorcerre 
LEBLANC (Mme. Maeterlinck). Translated by ALEXANDER 
TerxeirA DB Mattos. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This, Mme. Maeterlinck’s first long novel, tells the story of a beautiful 

Norman peasant girl. 


PRINCE AND HERETIC. 3, 
MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “I Will Maintain.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tiis tells the moving and romantic stor 
book on which the authoress has lavishe 
narrative. 

“ A story which illumines with fine and careful art the pages of history,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE PATH: An Indian Romance. By 
EDMUND WHITE, Author of “The Heart of Hindustan.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nov. 12. 


THE ETERNAL PRIESTESS. 3; 


PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Revolt.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BROKEN SHACKLES. _s,3y sony 
OXENHAM, Author of “The Gate of the Desert.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A oa of the Franco-Prussian War. 


ONCE A WEEK. sy « A. MIINE, Author of 


“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “It Happened 
in Egypt.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of an Englishman who served in the French Foreign Legion, and 
therefore very appealing at the present time. 
** By its very brightness and charm it holds the reader unfailingly,”—Daily 

Chronicle, 


EVERY MAN HIS PRICE. 3; mx 
RITTENBERG, Author of “ Swirling Waters.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A romance of commercial war. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. 
ALFRED BURTON. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “ Master of Men.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“A ‘ripping’ story fantastically realistic. 
several good novels, but none other so excellent as this.”"—Globe. 

‘*A most entertaining story. We have read the story from beginning to end 
with amused delight.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 


of William the Silent, and it is a 
all her strength and power of 


By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “The Sea Captain.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
CASSANDRA BY MISTAKE. xy us. 


8. R. SCHOFIELD, Author of “I Don’t Know.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BELLAMY. sy ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of 
“The Cost of It,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. [Second Edition. 
**Miss Elinor Mordaunt never seems to have any difficulty in making us 
share Bellamy’s delight in his own conscienceless career. . .. There is some 
shrewd hitting here, which is vastly well done. But none of the adventures 
of Bellamy should be skipped.”—Punch, 


Mr. Oppenheim has written | 
b 





FICTION—continued. 
THE HAPPY RECRUIT. 3, w. rer 


RIDGE, Author of “The Remington Sentence.” Crow, 


8vo, 6s. 
“The genial cockney author of this diverting novel has never written a dull 
or inhuman book, and never could. This is one of his best."’—Globe, 
“ Delightful in characterization, in wit, and in human quality,”—Ngy 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
RECESSIONAL. 3y gupyAkpD KIPLING. Fas, 


4to, 1s. net. 
This is a beautiful edition of Mr, Kipling’s great poem lithographed in colour 
by Miss Henrietta Wright. 
The author’s profits derived from the sale of copies of ** Recessional” 
are given to Lady Lansdowne’s fund for officers’ wives and children, 


RECESSIONAL. psy rupyarD xIPLing 


Printed on a Card for hanging. 3d. net. 


A WANDERER IN VENICE. 3x vy. 


LUCAS. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Harry Mostar, 
32 Photographs and a Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nov. 12, 


THE NOMADS OF THE BALKANS. 
By A. J. B. WACE and MAURICE 8. THOMPSON. With 
24 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, lds. net. [Nov. 12, 


THE UNKNOWN GUEST. 3, mavrice 
MAETERLINCK, Author of “The Blue Bird.” ‘Translated 


by Atexanper Terxerra Dz Marros. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This new volume treats of various occult matters of general interest. 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
CATHERINE tl. (THE GREAT) OF RUSSIA, 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGET'T'S. With 16 Illustrations 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


SWOLLEN -HEADED WILLIAM: 
A War “Struwwelpeter.” By E. V. LUCAS and 
GEORGE MORROW. 20 pages of Illustrated Text. With 
Coloured Picture Wrapper. Crown 4to, 1s. net. [Fourth Edition, 


HOME LIFE IN CHINA. _ py tsasc 
TAYLOR HEADLAND, Ph.D. With 4 Illustrations in 
Colour and 12 in Monotone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE. 
E. MAXTONE GRAHAM. With 16 Dlustrations. 
8vo, 6s. net. 


SELECTED PROSE OF OSCAR 
WILDE. With a Preface by Rosrrr Ross. Fcap. 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s. net. [Nov, 12, 


CRANFORD. By nirs. GASKELL. With an Intro- 
duction by E. V. Lucas and 40 Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [ Nov, 12. 


JEWISH LIFE IN MODERN TIMES. 
By ISRAEL COHEN. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SOCRATES : The Man and his Mission. 


By R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


An attempt to make Socrates a living figure to modern English readers, 


NAPOLEON THE GAOLER. By 
EDWARD FRASER. With 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 
This volume is of special interest just now, as most of the prisoners referred 
to were shut up in Verdun, and the question of the treatment of prisoners of 
war is very fully discussed. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. sy nosz srrvy- 


SKY. With 5 LIllustrationsandaMap. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A SYRUP OF THE BEES. 3, F w. 


BAIN. With a Frontispiece. Limited Edition, fcap. 4to, 
5s. net. Also feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
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